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TOMMY, A BOMBAY BOY 


BY GEORGE RAVEN DALE 


THE boys were new to the country. Of course they were. 
Such things never happen to anybody but the veriest ‘ Griffin’ ; 
which term is applied to all youngsters who have served less 
than their one year, month and day. After that period they are 
supposed to know things and to keep their silly heads out of 
mischief, 

Their regiment, which had been landed at Bombay some 
ten days previously, was railing up country to a distant station 
in the North-west Provinces, and, following the usual routine, 
they travelled in the troop-train by night, and lay at one or 
other of the rest camps along their route during the day. The 
word ‘rest camp’ would seem to imply that a_ beneficent 
Government expected that they would employ the day so as to 
fortify themselves after the fatigues of the night. The three 
boys, however, considered each of these rest camps in the light 
of a base from which to start a shooting expedition, and thought, 
if they ever thought about the matter at all, how awfully good 
the authorities were to give them such excellent opportunities 
of getting a little shzkar. 

They were so delightfully green too. Smith it was who 
shot the filthy refuse-hawk at Deolali, and carried it back in 
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triumph with a view to having it stuffed and set up in his 
ancestral halls, to be exhibited as a choice specimen of the 
golden eagle. The native who had accompanied him flatly 
refused to carry it, and ‘Smith thought, ‘Poor man, he’s not 
strong enough. What very poor physique these Asiatics have !’ 
Jones was the one who made sucha splendid bag of snippets in 
the belief that they were snipe ; whilst Robinson, after display- 
ing three or four paddy-birds, modestly informed his audience 
that he had not previously been acquainted with the species, 
but that he was informed that they were a somewhat rare game 
called ‘cockh nay.’ 

The further they went up country, however, their experience 
grew wider. One eventful day saw the massacre of their first 
‘deer ’—a chinkara doe—and that.had brought down the vials 
of the junior Major’s wrath. So they learnt to despise the 
commoner kinds of birds and to know that it was a crime of 
the blackest villainy to scatter death amongst the females of the 
antelope tribe. They also learnt what quail were like, and 
occasionally even managed to hit a few, though the results were 
very disproportionate to the number of cartridges used. 

If their knowledge was primitive, their outfit was very much 
up-to-date indeed. Each was possessed of the latest pattern 
gun, with all the newest improvements. In those days, some 
fifteen or sixteen years ago, hammerless weapons were not 
quite so common as they have since become ; and a good many 
of the other subalterns, who knew more, but were not so well 
equipped, rather envied them their weapons. One Saturday 
the regiment arrived at a rest camp situated on the confines of 
a small cantonment in a large native State ; and joy! they were 
to halt there over Sunday. 

‘What a chance!’ said Smith. 

‘Do you think he’ll give us leave ?’ said Jones. 

‘Can you lend me a hundred cartridges ?’ said Robinson. 

The chance was there, right enough. Leave was obtained 
from a somewhat doubtful Colonel. The cartridges were 
borrowed. Then the three set off to shoot all the remainder of 
the day, all Sunday, and to return in time to join the regiment 
as it entrained for the next stage. 

It was Sunday morning, and the three were just finishing a 
somewhat a/ fresco breakfast, consisting of every thirst-provoking, 
indigestible commodity known to the purveyors of tinned 
provisions. Soda water had already run out, and they would 
have to exist for the rest of the day on what doubtful water they 
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might come across. Their ‘bag’ lay scattered around them— 
not that it was much, but it looked to them fairly imposing 
when not laid too closely. 

‘Come on!’ said Smith. ‘Time we were stirring again.’ 
Smith was the hardened sportsman of the lot; the stern despiser 
of the pleasures of the table. 

‘What a hurry you are in. It’s so cool here and it’s such 
a lovely view. Wish I'd got my “sketch-book,”’ said Jones of 
the artistic temperament. 

‘Why the deuce can’t you wait till I have finished my 
breakfast ?’ said Robinson with his mouth full. He it was 
who managed the commissariat part of the expedition, and 
loved pdté-de-fois-gras. 

Half an hour afterwards they were hard at work walking 
some fields of da/. The merry little quail got up with a 
bir-r-r, right and left. Bang, bang, bang! went the guns. As 
they approached a village a couple of grey partridge and a hare 
covered with sores were added to the collection. It was a 
great day. 

Then they went through a nullah with many trees and 
shrubs, for the side of the village they had now gone to was 
uncultivated jungle. Some natives came towards them and 
shouted, apparently at them, but ten days’ residence in India is 
not sufficient to be able to understand all that is said in the 
vernacular. 

‘What do they want ?’ said Jones. 

‘Don’t know. Tell them to chaprho,’ said Robinson, who 
had found out that the first essential for ruling a people is to 
tell them to keep silent. 

Just then a great bird got up from their very feet. The 
three were so astonished that they actually omitted to fire, and 
the bird was quickly in safety. 

‘ By Jove!’ exclaimed Smith. ‘1 believe that was a bustard !’ 

‘Bustard! your grandmother,’ said Robinson, who was 
sometimes rude. ‘More likely another of your golden eagles. 
Can’t you see, you silly ass, it was a peacock !’ 

‘So it was,’ chimed in Jones. ‘And look forward there ; 
two, four, six, seven of them !’ 

‘Come on, you fellows,’ said Robinson. ‘Let's get round 
‘em and bag the whole lot.’ 

‘But is it quite the game?’ asked Smith, who had been 
more impressed by so much of game law as they had heard 
than the others. ‘Perhaps they are tame.’ 
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‘It seems rather brutal to shoot a peacock,’ suggested Jones. 

‘Game? Brutal? You silly owls! not a bit of it. My 
brother in the Queen’s Own Ghazies says they give ripping 
shooting driven out of sugar cane, or that sort of thing. Don’t 
you know the whole land is alive with them ? only we have not 
happened to light on any yet.’ 

The others fell in with Robinson’s idea, and making some- 
what of a circuit, they came on the spot where they had seen 
the peafowl. First one get up. Bang! bang! fired Robinson 
and Smith, and the bird dropped. Then two more; and four 
barrels were sent at them. Fast and furious some half-dozen 
others managed to rise and escape whilst the boys were reload- 
ing ; and finally, after they had got ready, a last pair gave them 
the opportunity of again emptying their barrels. Then they 
counted the slain. 

Three peafowl were on the ground killed or helpless. 
Feathers were flying about galore, and gave evidence that some 
of the escaped birds were capable of carrying away a good deal 
of shot. The boys were delighted, and as Smith had marked a 
spot where two or three of the refugees had settled, they went 
after them. 

The inhabitants of the village seemed to be much interested 
in the proceedings. Men were rushing about, shouting and 
gesticulating. Children were flying to their mothers, and all 
the dogs in the place barked as if they wanted to take their 
share in the fun or whatever it was. The bolder spirits among 
the men followed our heroes, and seemed to be taking counsel 
among themselves. The boys went on, intent on further 
slaughter, and lost sight of their followers. Cautiously they 
approached the big tree whither the birds had flown. They 
could not see them. 

‘I know they are there,’ said Smith. ‘I marked them all 
the way.’ 

They peered into the foliage of the tree, now on one side, 
now on another, but could find nothing. The others told him 
he must be mistaken, but he stuck to it. So they looked again. 
At last a head and taper neck appeared over a branch high up. 
They were satisfied. 

Now to get him to move, for another lesson had been 
learnt—game must not be shot sitting. They ‘shooed’ and 
made other terrifying noises, but the wily peafowl refused to be 
drawn. Then Smith took his gun in his Jeft hand and threw a 
stone, which went true, hitting the branch whcre an old cock 
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bird was perched. This had the desired result, and his appear- 
ance was greeted by no less than five barrels. Down, down he 
fluttered, endeavouring to keep himself up by one outstretched 
wing. Three pairs of eyes were fixed on the falling king. when 
—a sudden shout! a rush of men ; ascrimmage! and the boys 
were surrounded by an angry and ‘excited crowd. 

They fought manfully, but had no chance. Their guns 
were seized before they knew they were attacked, but they clung 
to them with bull-dog tenacity. Jones had still one. barrel 
loaded and in the struggle this went off, severely wounding a 
man at some little distance. At last their guns were wrested 
from them, they were overcome and thrown to the ground 
battered and exhausted. They were bound and trussed like so 
many chickens, and finally carried off in triumph, but not before 
they had been half killed by the hammering administered to 
them. 

The next thing they had any very clear recollection of was 
finding themselves in a large open space on the outskirts of the 
village. A little to their right was a lordly peepul tree, but the 
natives, with true refinement of cruelty, had been careful to 
place them away from the shade afforded by it. A large plat- 
form of stonework with one large pillar in the centre, a few 
effigies of Hindu deities, a few smearings of red paint, together 
with the miscellaneous rubbish of an Indian village, were the 
main features of the scene in their immediate neighbourhood. 
Around them squatted or stood a group of natives, all of them 
excited and angry. 


‘What on earth is the meaning of all this ?’ asked Smith of 
his-companions. 


‘Don’t know,’ said Robinson. ‘Don’t care. Only wish I 
could get at them.’ 

He tugged viciously at his cords as he site but ;the 
fastening was too secure to give him any hope of Joosening 
them. 

Then they went through some form of inquisition at the 
hands of a grey-bearded elderly man. As the questions were 
asked in Hindustani, the boys were unable to form any idea as 
to their gist. They spoke to their captors in English, but this 
also was without effect. 

‘Can’t you think of any Hindustani, Jones ?’ said Robinson. 
Jones was the most studiously inclined, and had been seen 
studying ‘ Forbes’ Hindustani Grammar’ on various occasions. 

Jones thought for a moment, and then addressed the 
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assembly. His words were few, but they had their effect. He 
said, ‘Jas you soors!’? 

The whole assembly thereupon fell upon them and buffeted 
them. Kicks succeeded blows, and then they were smitten 
with native slippers by way of variety. Every insult was 
heaped upon them, every possible indignity was perpetrated. 
Helpless and almost senseless, they lay and wondered if their 
end were coming. At last the people were drawn off, and for 
a while there was calm. 

The grey-beard addressed the assembled villagers. The 
boys could not even make a guess at what was passing, but 
were thankful enough that, for the time being, their tortures 
had ceased. Many of the men dispersed, but a few were left, 
apparently as a guard over them. - 

“I’m awfully sorry, you fellows,’ said a thin weak voice, 
‘but it was my fault.’ 

It was Jones who was speaking, though nobody would have 
recognised the voice. 

‘What do you mean, old boy?’ asked Robinson. He was 
not in much better plight, but Jones, as the spokesman, had 
received the greater share of punishment. : 

‘It was my con-founded gun, first ; and—and then what I 
said to ’em.’ 

To haughtily order your captors ‘to go,’ and at the same 
time to call them soors, is not perhaps quite the best way for 
a prisoner to ingratiate himself with those who hold him bound, 
but the others were quick in their sympathy, 

‘You could not help it, old man,’ said Smith. ‘Your gun 
going off was quite an accident, and we were attacked first.’ 

‘Besides, I’m jolly glad you called them soors, said 
Robinson. ‘I’d have done it myself, but I could only think of 
English cuss-words.’ 

They were quiet for some time, and then Robinson spoke 
again. 

‘I told Tommy to bring us some lunch about two o’clock. 
I wonder if he will hear what has happened and get off. If he 
can only manage to let the regiment know !’ 

‘Tommy’ was a Portuguese ‘boy,’ black as coal, whom | 
Robinson had picked up as a servant. He was one of that 
class who make their living by finding a master on board ship 
as a steamer arrives in Bombay, travelling up country with him 
and robbing him at every turn; to be discharged as soon as 
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his ‘sahib’ knows a little about the country. Then he goes 
down to Bombay again to pick up another greenhorn. The 
game is a paying one for some time, but generally after some 
years of it there are too many ex-masters to warn anybody they 
may see in the clutches of ‘Tommy’ and his like. 

By-and-by a dreadful thirst assailed them, and Jones was 
urged to ask for water. 

‘Pani! Pani!’ he said, but their guards only laughed. 
The day wore on; there was no sign of Tommy. He must 
have got away and given the alarm ; so at least they hoped— 
but oh! the thirst. ‘Pani! Pani!’ they said in chorus. 

Towards evening, at a time when, by rights, they should 
have been nearing the rest camp, there was a new stir in the 
village. Everybody turned out to meet a ferocious looking old 
man, mounted on a wretched little pony, who rode up with a 
following of some half-dozen men. The group once more 
formed round the boys, and the new-comer, together with 
the grey-beard of the morning, took up positions facing the 
prisoners in the centre of the circle. 

The guns were produced and inspected. The wounded 
man came forward and showed his hurt. The slain peafowl 
were brought and laid on the ground. 

‘That's it,’ said Jones. ‘That's it! This isa Hindu State, 
and the peafowl is a sacred bird.’ 

‘Then the whole thing is my cursed fault,’ said Robinson. 
‘Old Pink Puggri there’—that was the new-comer— looks 
about as high an old blackguard as ever I saw in my life. 
Wonder what he has come for ?’ 

They were not long in doubt. Pink Puggri seemed to be 
the constituted judge and jury of the proceedings, with a 
strange bias against the prisoners. Grey-beard appeared as 
counsel for the prosecution. Pink Puggri walked towards 
them, spat at them, and throwing aside his clothing showed the 
cicatrice of an ancient wound, extending from the point of the 
right shoulder down across his hairy chest and through the left 
nipple of his breast. 

‘Delhi! Delhi! Ek !’! he shouted furiously, pointing to the 
scar. Then he exhibited his left hand, three fingers of which 
were missing. ‘Lucknow! Lucknow! Do,’ he exclaimed, 
Then he pointed to what looked like an old bullet wound in 
his thigh, and smiting his hands together gasped ‘Jhansi! 
Jhansi! teen! ek! do! teen!’ He pointed in turn to each of 
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the three prisoners, and again counted ‘Ek! Do! Teen! 
Teen! bus.’ 

Three men came forward, carrying the three guns. They 
turned out the contents of Smith’s cartridge bag, opened the 
breech, and loaded. 

‘They are going to shoot us!’ said Smith. 

‘It’s all my fault!’ said Robinson. . 

‘Good-bye, old fellows!’ said Jones. And they all bade 
each other good-bye. 

The men advanced to within five paces and raised the guns. 
The boys waited to receive their fate as British subalterns 
should. They said nothing further, but through the mind of 
each passed much the same thoughts, the same short prayer. 
Jones and Smith closed their eyes. Robinson glared at his 
enemies and strove once more to burst his bonds. The guns 
were presented, aim was taken—and then the weapons were 
lowered with expressions of wonder and surprise. 

‘Look up! you fellows! Look up!’ shouted Robinson in 
ecstasy. ‘It’s the catch! the safety catch !’ 

The others looked, and sure enough their would-be execu- 
tioners were examining the guns in a very bewildered way. 

‘Blessings on our gun-makers! We are a point ahead of 
the Asiatic yet. The silly beggars don’t understand the safety 
catch. Oh! oh!’ and Jones laughed, and his two friends 
laughed to keep him company. 

‘Go it! you cripples ; have another shot.’ 

The guns were unloaded, and fresh cartridges were inserted. 
Pink Puggri railed at the men whose ignorance had baulked 
his thirst for vengeance. They aimed again—and again the 
guns would not fire. Other men were called up who handled 
the weapons and tried to shoot with them, but again with no 
result. 

‘But what if they shove the catch up by accident?’ It 
was Jones who spoke. The others told him to hold his. peace 
and not to think of such a contingency. They again laughed 
at their captors, and bade them ‘Go.’ 

The cartridges were examined, at open, and the wonder 
increased, An iron vessel containing fire was brought and a 
cartridge was placed among the hot embers. It exploded, 
scattering them around. Pink Puggri seized one of the guns, 
loaded it himself, and himself aimed at Robinson. Nothing 
happened. 


In a fury he seized the weapon by the barrels and struck at 
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Robinson with the butt end. In reversing it he must have slid 
up the catch, and the jar as the stock came down full on 
Robinson’s head did the rest. Both barrels exploded simul- 
taneously, and two charges of No. 6 shot went like two bullets. 
into the old ruffian’s chest. It was his last wound. Before the 
smoke had cleared away the old mutineer’s spirit had passed 
to the land beyond. 

The natives fled in terror, shouting that it was magic, and 
that great was the power of the sahibs. Robinson lay stunned. 
The others were helpless to assist him. A galloping of horses 
was heard, a troop of irregular Raj cavalry burst into the open 
space, amongst them was Tommy. Tommy, the faithful ; 
Tommy the wise, who, hearing of the straits they were in,. 
had managed to get away quietly and give the alarm. Tommy 
who had saved his masters’ lives. Tommy, who must hence- 
forth quit the Bombay new-comer business to live in comfort 
for the rest of his life as his master’s most favoured servant. 
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PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY 


August 3.—I wonder if the ordinary black-and-white artist 
will ever learn that a rider, when urging his horse to its utmost 
speed, does not do so with a loose rein? I have been particu- 
larly struck by the ignorance of this fact displayed in the more 
or less imaginative pictures of war scenes which have appeared 
in the illustrated papers during the last few months, and only 
to-day came across one depicting a very unkempt Boer flying 
for his life across some rough rock-strewn ground from a patrol 
of beautifully groomed Lancers got up as if for a birthday 
parade at Aldershot. The Boer who was the prominent figure 
in the illustration was depicted sitting bolt upright in his saddle, 
holding his rifle above his head with one hand, while his reins 
dangled in a beautiful curve from the other to his horse’s 
mouth. Now, although I have never been in South Africa, and 
therefore did not see the incident portrayed any more than the 
gentleman who drew it, I can nevertheless tell him exactly what 
the fugitive Dopper did, or would have done, under the cir- 
cumstances. He would have slung his rifle across his back; he 
would have thrust his feet into the stirrups as far as his ve/dr- 
schooen would allow him ; and, bending forward on his horse’s 
neck, he would have at once roused it and held it together by 
taking it short by the head. 

. The poetical theory of a ‘loose rein and bloody spur’ would 
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be an excellent one were it not opposed to common sense and 
experience ; and the immediate consequences to the poet who 
spurred a horse with a loose rein are easily conjectured. 

August 4.—To the cricket match at W. Park. It hap- 
pened that the home team was short of a player, and the 
services of the local policeman—one of the biggest and fattest 
men I ever clapped eyes on—were enlisted as a substitute. He 
modestly confessed to being ‘only a poorish player,’ and 
indeed displayed the courage of ignorance by presently going in 
to face fast bowling on a bumpy wicket without gloves, and 
with only one pad on the wrong leg. Remonstrance and 
entreaty against such temerity were unavailing, and only met by 
the confident assurance that he ‘allus played loike that.’ His 
subsequent performance reminded me of the man who ‘’ad a 
hover from Jackson.’ The first ball he received rose off the 
ground like a shot from a cannon, catching him fairly in that 
mysterious portion of our anatomy known as ‘the wind,’ and 
stopped the game for three minutes while the representative of 
the law rolled in speechless agony on the ground ; the second 
—a vicious full pitch—caught him straight on his unguarded 
shin ; and the third bowled him. 

August 11.—Few writers were keener observers of the lesser 
foibles of human nature than Whyte Melville, and when in 
‘Market Harborough’ he makes Mr. Sawyer journey from the 
Old Country to the Shires by way of London, he points out how 
an Englishman, no matter whence or whither he may be bound, 
nor what loss of time or money such a proceeding may involve, 
invariably, when travelling, prefers to reach his destination wd@ 
the metropolis. The truth of this axiom was brought home to 
me last night when Belinda and I travelled down to Scotland 
by the night mail from King’s Cross, for this was hardly our 
most direct route from home to Inverness-shire. In this we 
were, of course, chiefly actuated by Belinda’s desire to be dans 
le mouvement ; and indeed I must*confess that the departure of 
the Limited Mail to the North, from one of the great London 
termini, on the eve of the ‘Twelfth,’ is a sufficiently exhilarating 
scene, 

The ponderous train, already trembling and throbbing with 
the pent-up energy of the huge engine that will presently drag 
it along those shining rails at the rate of fifty miles an hour; the 
belated passengers, attended by perspiring porters labouring 
under gun-cases and bundles of fishing-rods, vainly seeking 
admission into compartments already filled to their utmost 
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capacity; the impassive drab-coated lackeys and trim ladies’ 
maids guarding jewel-cases and dressing-bags, whose fair 
owners are busy at the bookstall laying in a stock of ephemeral 
literature they will never trouble to read ; the constant stream 
of eager hurrying faces, strangely white under the glare of the 
electric light ; and the general air of pleasurable excitement all 
combine to raise the spirits of even those to whom the scene, 
alas! has no longer the charm of novelty, _ 

But when we were at last fairly launched on our journey, 
and had been flying through the peaceful summer night under 
the light of the harvest moon for two or three hours, there came 
the inevitable reaction attendant on prolonged travel. The 
incessant clank and rattle of the great swinging train became 
well-nigh intolerable, and though we snatched an_ uneasy 
slumber during the night, dawn found us cramped and feverish 
with the dust of travel in our mouths; and it was with a feeling 
of intense relief that at last we woke to find we were slackening 
speed over the green haughs that surround the fair city of 
Perth, and to see the morning sun shining on the rolling Tay. 

Oh! the delight of leaving the hot, stuffy railway-carriage 
and inhaling the fresh air blowing down cool and pure from 
the Highlands. Oh! the pleasure of plunging one’s dusty, 
travel-heated face into clean water. How good, too, the sub- 
sequent hot coffee and salmon cutlets which seem the perennial 
breakfast dish at Perth station! How pleasant the post-prandial 
cigarette when one had secured one’s seats in the Highland 
train, and had time to look for friends and acquaintances 
among one’s fellow travellers! By the way, I was immensely 
struck by the clear, fresh complexions of the ladies after their 
eight hours’ journey on a hot summer’s night, and I could not 
help drawing an inward comparison between their appearance 
and that of the fair foreigners who, ex route to the Riviera, 
crowd from the ¢rain-de-luxe at much the same hour of the morn- 
ing to demand café au lait at the buffets of Avignon or Lyons. 

August 16.—Out shooting to-day we had a most delightful 
instance of a dog’s instinct or sagacity—I hardly know which 
to call it. There had been a good deal of sickness in our 
host's kennel, and so, being short of dogs, Andrew the keeper 
was dispatched to Kingussie to try and pick up some make- 
shifts. By hook or by crook he managed to secure a couple, 
one of which was sent out with Tom (my host) and myself, 
who were shooting together to-day. It was a small, melan- 
choly looking setter, just emerging from puppyhood, which, 
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although fairly well broken, had never ‘taken the field’ before. | 
Its mean appearance did not lead us to anticipate that it would 
prove a very useful adjunct to our day’s sport, but in this we 
were agreeably disappointed, for except a puppy-like tendency 
to potter and make false points, no dog could have worked 
better or more conscientiously, and that it was certainly 
endowed with reasoning power this anecdote will show. As we 
came to the edge of a little lochan on the moor, a brace of 
grouse rose and flew across it. Rather foolishly, as we had no 
retriever with us, I shot them right and left and they fell in the 
very middle of the little tarn. There was no breeze to drift 
them to shore, and though we vainly endeavoured to bring them 
to us by hurling stones and lumps of peat over them, it seemed 
at last as though we should have either to swim for them or 
leave them ; when the young dog, which had been squatting on 
its haunches watching our fruitless efforts, rose, and without 
the slightest encouragement from us, quietly waded into the 
water, swam out to the farthest bird, brought it back, dropped 
it at our feet, and then just as quietly returned and fetched the 
other. Now this must have been pure instinctive reasoning on 
the dog’s part ; it had not been taught to retrieve, for all subse- 
quent efforts to induce it to do so, whether on land or in water, 
proved unavailing ; but it argued in its own mind that we 
evidently could not get the birds for ourselves, and that unless 
it did so for us, we should waste a great deal of valuable time 
over them, which it could spend more agreeably in hunting. 
It evinced no satisfaction over its achievement, and treated our 
commendation with absolute indifference. 

Again, late in the evening, just as we were giving up 
shooting, it led us for a long way down to the edge of a deep 
sluggish peat-stream. Here it stopped, crouching, and indi- 
cated to us as plainly as it could that the grouse it was 
winding were on the other side of the stream ; as, however, 
this was too deep to wade and too wide to jump we were 
reluctantly obliged to call it off its point and retrace our 
footsteps. But the dog was terribly exercised in spirit by 
this ; it evidently thought it was suspected of making a false 
point, for doing which it had more than once been reproved 
during the day, and it followed us unwillingly, looking back 
over its shoulder. At last, however, its injured feelings became 
too strong for it ; it broke away heedless of objurgations and 
whistlings, galloped back as hard as it could to the stream, 
plunged in, scrambled out on the other side, went direct to a 
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covey of grouse, flushed it, and then, satisfied that it had re- 

deemed its character for veracity, came straight back to us. 

There is a great future before that dog if only it be properly 
treated. 

August 17.—At dinner last night the conversation turned on 
the dictum that Scotch people have no sense of humour: a 
theory from which I dissented, for in their own ‘pawky’ vein, 
I consider them a most humorous race. In doing so, how- 
ever, I felt 1 was acting very chivalrously, for only once in my 
life have I been guilty of a ‘good thing,’ and then cruel fate 
ordained that I should waste it on a North Briton, on whom it 
fell pointless. 


’Twas my firstborn and oh! how I prized it ! 
My darling, my treasure, my own ! 
This brain and none other devised it— 


and lo! my one little grain of attic salt lit on the cold and 
unresponsive soil of Caledonia. 

Several years ago I happened to be travelling from Edin- | 
burgh to Perth, the only other occupant of my carriage being 
an elderly gentleman engaged in reading the Scotsman. This 
he presently courteously offered to me, remarking as he did so, 
‘I see it is rumoured they are going to create Mr. a peer. 
I should like to know what he has done to deserve a peerage, 
beyond making a fortune in the opium trade.’ ‘Indeed,’ I 
answered airily, ‘evidently a case of “ opium cum dignitate ” ’— 
and the fellow—a modern Athenian too, for his speech bewrayed 
him—never saw it. 

I retailed this anecdote last night and found that I had a 
partner in misfortune ; Mrs. X recounting how she too had 
tried to joke with a Scotchman, with the result that not only 
did her pleasantry fall flat, but made the subject of it very angry 
into the bargain. It appeared that a certain rather pompous 
Highland laird—the sort of man who prays in church for the 
adjacent country of England—sought her advice as to a suit- 
able costume in which to appear at a fancy dress ball to which 
they were both bidden. ‘ But,’ said Mrs. X in all good 
faith, ‘what need have you of a fancy dress? Go in your kilt,’ 
The Scotchman regarded her with an offended eye. ‘In my 
country,’ he remarked stiffly, ‘ the kilt is not regarded as fancy 
dress.’ ‘Oh! indeed,’ replied the lady, who has a sharp little 
tongue of her own, ‘ then I suppose trousers are ’—‘ and would 
you believe it,’ she added plaintively, ‘the creature was furious.’ 
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August 18.—To-day I had an ideal day’s shooting. The 
weather was perfect, sunny and warm, yet with just a bracing 
suspicion of autumn in the clear atmosphere ; the dogs worked 
beautifully ; the grouse lay well—but not “oo well; and in 
Tom, who is my host, I had a most congenial companion. We 
got thirty-two brace of grouse, besides ‘ extras,’ than which no 
man of moderate tastes can desire a better day’s sport. But 
to me the chief pleasure of the day was in the glorious scenery 
among which we were shooting. Tom’s moor is only sepa- 
rated from a famous deer forest by a mile-wide loch; and 
lying smoking my pipe after lunch, and watching the play of 
light and shade on hill and corrie as the gentle summer clouds 


drifted across the sky, Kingsley’s beautiful lines came back 
to me: 


Oh the wafts o’ heather honey, and the music of the brae 
As I watch the great harts feeding nearer, nearer all the day, 
Oh! to hark the eagle screaming, sweeping, ringing round the sky. 


If one wrote pages one could not express the poetry of sport 
and wild life more eloquently than is done in these three lines ; 
and yet there must be many to whom they are meaningless, 
and who have never heard the ‘ music o’ the brae.’ But only 
let such a one go up by himself on a fine summer’s day into 
a high place among the moors or even the south country 
downlands, and unless he be absolutely devoid of imagination, 
he will do so, as the gentle south wind comes whispering 
through the heather, or over the short, sheep-trimmed turf. 
For then, like the outlaw of the poem, he will hear the myste- 
rious voice of nature telling him of the glory of the great 
silent hills, and the freedom of the sweet pure air that wanders 
over them. That is the ‘ music o’ the brae,’ which I tasted to 
the full this afternoon, looking out across the dimpling loch 
on to the sun-flecked Highland mountains, while Tom slept 
the post-prandial sleep of the middle-aged sportsman, and the 
gillies sucked at their pipes of reluctant twist in the back- 
ground. 

Perfect, however, as Kingsley’s lines are, I think, judging 
from my own limited experience, that the eagle ‘screaming’ 
is pure poetical licence ; though it is certainly curious that a 
man like him, country born and bred, and a first-rate naturalist 
and sportsman to boot, should make such a slip. Yet in 
‘ Yeast,’ which I have just been re-reading, he makes his hero 
go perch-fishing in April, and talks of Lord Minchampstead 
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celebrating the rst of September by exterminating every hare 
and pheasant on his estate—this latter a passage worthy of 
Ouida or Marie Corelli. 

August 19.—To the kirk at , where, to my astonish- 
ment, we had inter alia ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ to the 
accompaniment of a harmonium. As we drove home | com- 
mented to Tom on the change that has come over the Scottish 
Church, no less than the Scottish Sawbath, when he told me 
the following anecdote of his youth, delightfully illustrative of 
the Calvinistic feeling of that period. It happened that, as a 
small boy, he was sent to this very church in charge of 
the head gardener, a serious man from the Lowlands—Ayr- 
shire, if 1 remember rightly. It was a lovely summer day, 
more fitted in Master Tom’s estimation to the tickling of trout, 
or despoiling of birds’ nests, than listening to a long-winded 
preacher ; but holding his companion in great awe, he wisely 
kept this opinion to himself. The gardener tramped gloomily 
along the moorland road without speaking a word, but when 
some two miles had been covered in absolute silence youthful 
flesh and blood could bear it no longer, and by way of open- 
ing up a little agreeable conversation, he adopted the course 
common under similar circumstances to nine-tenths of the 
human race. ‘It’s a lovely day, McAllister,’ he timidly piped. 
McAllister took not the slightest notice of the remark, but 
tramped steadily on, with a very dour expression on his ‘ Saw- 
bath’ face. Presently Tom again feebly hazarded his opinion 
of the beauty of the day. Once more absolute silence on 
McAllister’s part ; but at a third repetition of the remark he 
stopped, and eyeing the little boy with the cold eye of reproof, 
he said in solemn tones, ‘ Aye, it’s a graun’ day, Maister Torm, 
but z¢’s no’ a day to be taarkin’ aboot days !’ 

August 24.—Travelling south yesterday I noticed we did 
not strike the tourist zone until we reached Pitlochry, where 
we first encountered a few specimens of that ubiquitous class ; 
but at Edinburgh, where we slept the night, they swarmed in 
all their glory ; the ladies in Tam o’ Shanters, and the gentle- 
men in complete shooting suits that will never go a-shooting. — 
By-the-way, what is there about the term tourist that so raises 
the gorge of the average Briton? I am frequently one myself, 
and would like to be one oftener did the res augusta domi 
permit ; but when, as at present, I chance to be travelling in 
pursuit of sport, and not merely of beautiful scenery or bracing 
air, I feel myself a sort of superior being entitled to look 
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down on my less fortunate brethren. 1 am afraid it is a snob- 
bish feeling, and one’s only excuse, if excuse it be, is that it is 
common to all mankind. Nowhere is it more en évidence than 
on the passenger steamers to Norway, where the unhappy 
wight whose luggage does not include a rod-box or gun-case 
is looked on as a pariah. 

August 25.—Now is the season of the year when country 
folk indulge in an outburst of mild open-air dissipation ; and 
the young men and maidens of the neighbourhood are busy 
gathering roses while they may at garden party, cricket match, 
bicycle gymkhana, and every conceivable form of out-door 
amusement. Every afternoon one meets them packed into 
the family waggonette, or spinning along the road on their 
bicycles bound for some hospitable house, whither I too am 
frequently taken, under protest, by Belinda. Not that I really 
dislike going as much as I think it incumbent on me to pretend 
that I do, for provided I am not expected to drink claret-cup, 
and am allowed to smoke, I enjoy meeting my friends and watch- 
ing the young folk disport themselves according to the fashion of 
the present day. None the less—and here | know | am treading 
on delicate ground—I am privately of opinion that as far as 
ladies are concerned, the present craze for violent outdoor 
exercise is overdone. In this I am aware that I am running 
counter to popular opinion, which triumphantly points to the 
greatly increased stature of the present generation of English 
girls as proof of the invigorating effects of open air and hard 
exercise. Against open air I have not a word to say, nor 
against exercise in moderation, but that the latter can be, and 
often is, carried to excess, is undeniable. Only this afternoon 
at X 
were playing a match at cricket against eleven gentlemen 
equipped with broomsticks, I was particularly struck by the 
captain of the ladies’ team, a damsel whose mother I remember 
thirty years ago as the prettiest girl in the county. _ Miss B. is 
also pretty, but persistent hard exercise in all weathers has 
robbed her of the lovely complexion for which her mother was 
famous ; true, she stands sft. 7in. in a pair of very substantial 
brown leather shoes, while her mamma was probably three inches 


shorter, but she has run entirely to bone and muscle, and, to ~ 


use a racing expression, is trained as fine as a star and carries 
no lumber. Now a modified amount of—let us call it plump- 
ness—is in the opinion of artists, sculptors, and mankind in 
general essential to female beauty, but alas! it is not an attribute 


Park, where eleven young ladies armed with bats — 
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of the athletic young females of to-day. To my old-fashioned 
notions the first requisite of a woman is womanliness, of which 
beauty of face and form is one of the chief essentials, but 
unlimited indulgence in violent outdoor sports, cricket, bicycling, 
beagling, otter-hunting, paper-chasing, and—most odious of all 
games for a woman—hockey, cannot but havean unwomanlyeffect_ 
on a young girl’s mind, no less than her appearance. It has 
never been my ill-fortune to meet a lady out shooting, but should 
such ever be my fate I shall go straight home, chiefly because 
I shall be in mortal terror of being shot, but also because 
I do not consider shooting an amusement for women. In all 
field sports there exists an inevitable modicum of—purely 
unintentional—cruelty ; that is to say, of wilful infliction of 
pain on the lower animals, and .most sportsmen know the 
sickening sensation caused by hearing a wounded hare scream, 
or seeing a sorely stricken rabbit escape into its burrow to die 
a lingering death ; but if such things are painful to the hardened 
mind of man, how much more should they revolt the tender 
feelings of woman? “No; let young girls ride, skate, dance and 
play lawn-tennis and other games in moderation, but let them 
leave field sports and rough outdoor pastimes to those for 
whom they are naturally intended—men. 

_ August 26.—Are owls inimical to game? Hitherto I have 
always regarded them as most harmless, and, indeed, from the 
quantity of mice and other small vermin they destroy, useful 
birds. Consequently, taking a Sunday constitutional through 
M Woods this afternoon, I was a good deal annoyed to 
find the corpse of an owl dangling from the ‘keeper’s tree’ in 
company with stoats, weasles, jays, and gruesome specimens of 
the domestic cat that, forsaking the hearth for the green wood, 
had suffered the legitimate fate of outlaws. Meeting Amos, 
the keeper, soon afterwards, I upbraided him with the slaughter 
of the poor owl, when, to my astonishment, he solemnly 
declared that he had shot this one some weeks before in the 
very act of ‘liftin’ one o’ my young pheasants, nigh as big as a 
blagbird.’ Now Amos is different from most keepers in that 
he is not a mere butcher who kills all wild creatures as harmful — 
to game, without discrimination ; on the contrary, he is rather 
an intelligent man with a taste for natural history, and he 
assured me that up till now he had always spared owls, a state- 
ment of which there is ample proof in the numbers one sees in 
the woods. Still, even if they do occasionally pick up a young 
pheasant, they more than make up for it by the amount of 
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small vermin—especially rats—they kill, and so I arranged that 
no more should be shot unless caught im flagrante delictu. 
Moreover, by the time owls are generally abroad, all good 
young pheasants and partridges should be safe under the 
maternal wing. 

After all, there is nothing very astonishing in carnivorous 
feeders like owls taking young birds; in Sweden I have seen a 
great snowy owl stoop at ryper like a hawk ; but then between 
such a bird as that and our common barn-owl there is the 
difference of a wolf and a fox. 

August 28.—Mr. Silas, the new curate, dined with us last 
night ; a diffident young man sprung from that lower middle 
class from which our clergy is too largely recruited nowadays, 
and whose only claim to gentility lies in his Cambridge educa- 
tion. I confess to having found him a little heavy in hand, 
especially as he does not smoke, but he is not without a certain 
sense of humour, and told us an amusing anecdote of a recent 
trip to the seaside, whither he personally conducted a large 
party of Sunday School children and their parents. On the 
journey home he overheard one of the latter addressing another 
matron, ask, ‘ Did you ’ave a dip, Mrs. Brown?’ ‘No, I didn’t,’ 
replied Mrs. Brown confidentially, ‘our Tom ’e worritted me 
cruel to ’ave one, but I sez to’im, No, I never ’ad a bath yet, 
and I ain’t a-goin’ to begin ’em at my time ’o life.’ 

Presuming ‘our Tom’ to have been the lady’s husband, his 
anxiety as to her balneal intentions speaks for itself. 
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SPORT IN PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


BY ARTHUR H. SHARP 


IN January 1898 I left England with my friend, E. S. Grogan, 
to try and get through from the Cape to Cairo and thoroughly to 
explore the hitherto little known country north of Tanganyika. 

The realisation of our idea is now a matter of common 
knowledge. But, as this is entirely a sporting article, 1 have 
not touched on graver questions, which will be found fully 
discussed in our forthcoming book, ‘Cape to Cairo.’ 

On our way down the East Coast we stopped at Beira for 
some shooting, and as Grogan had some interests in Rhodesia, 
about whose development he was anxious to obtain information 
on the spot, we went first to Umtali, and hearing great stories 
of lions on the Udzi River, seventy or eighty miles south, in 
the Victoria district—where there were said to be a pack of ten 
or eleven, terrorising the natives—we settled to go down there 
and try our luck. 

Never having shot anything bigger than a few red deer in 
Scotland and two panthers and a buck or two in India, I looked 
forward to the delights of real shooting with the keenest appe- 
tite, and the different spoors noticed on our way to the Udzi 
River in Gazaland seemed to promise an early fulfilment of my 
desires, I can remember following my first zebra spoor for 
hours in the hopes of a shot, and by the light of later ex- 
periences I now know the spoor was probably a week old at 
least ; also how I missed my first and many succeeding impala 
at all sorts of ranges. But my dreams were realised on the 
third, or fourth, day on which I sallied forth at daylight, 
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seeking something to kill. Owing to my own stupidity I had 
brought a double 4-bore rifle and 10-bore cartridges, so had 
only a double +303, and armed with that, with one boy to help 
me find my way back to camp, I wandered aimlessly away from 
the river towards the bush below the hills. After going for an 
hour or so my boy pulled my sleeve and said : ‘ Baas—schelm !|— 
schelm!’ I looked eagerly all round, but saw nothing, though 
he kept pointing at a small patch of bush quite close by; 
however, I heard a sort of rumbling purr and was.all excite- 
ment ; then a jungle-cat bounced out, and thinking that was 
the ‘schelm,’ I bolted round a bush to get a shot and saw, 
seventy or eighty yards away, a yellow head on one side of a 
tree trunk and a long curved tail on the other. I couldn’t make 
out what it was, but took a shot at the head—one cough and a 
spring and she was gone. I had missed my first lioness, no 
time for a second barrel, and though I tried to spoor her, 1 
naturally failed to get another glimpse; she had got away 
unhurt. A very melancholy man and a thankful nigger were 
left to crawl back to camp, and naturally I was mercilessly 
chaffed on my shooting. 

The climate down there was awful—twelve hours’ broiling 
sun every day with not a breath of air, and, as we were all 
more or less knocked out with fever, we decided to get the 
invalids back to Umtali into the hands of a doctor, and then to 
go and shoot elsewhere. 

On leaving this unhealthy country we obtained the services 
of Dan Mahony, a well-known hunter in Portuguese East 
Africa, and, having collected stores and forty or fifty boys to 
carry our belongings, set out early in May for the Pungwe 
district. After six days’ march we reached our first camp, 
seeing one or two small herds of buffalo, none of which we 
succeeded in bagging, many water-buck and a few impala on 
the way, and hearing, for the first time, the finest music in the 
world—a lion roaring in the stilly night ! 

Just before reaching camp | killed my first game, a aliens 
which was cheering for me if not for him, and shortly after we 
saw a small herd of eland and a big bunch of impala, but they 
didn’t give us a chance of a shot. 

Our camp was on a lagoon at the edge of the bush, with 
4ft. grass, apparently for endless miles, and here and there only 
an open space. Our boys built us a mess hut in half a day, so 
we soon settled down in comfort to hunt. Being the novice of 
the party, Mahony took me out the first day, and after a long 
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crawl and a terrible fusillade at’300 yards, I managed to bag a 
good tsessabe, likewise, coming home, a Lichtenstein hartebeeste 
and a reed-buck, all fairly good heads, so began to fancy myself 
a bit. Pride comes before a fall—and for days after I never 
could hit anything, till I found I was rifle shy ; then things took 
a turn for the better, and I generally managed to annex some- 
thing in the course of a long morning’s work. 

Lions we heard nearly every night, but never could find 
where they lay up, till one morning, ever to be remembered, 
we (Mahony and I) went to look for them in the direction 
where we had last heard them roaring. Coming into a dry 
watercourse with sandy bed we saw a lot of fresh prints and 
followed them up carefully, the wind luckily being from the 
right direction. 

Looking carefully up the bank we caught sight of the head 
of a lioness, and motioning to our boys to duck, went on a little 
farther to get a proper view. What a sight met our gaze! 
Ten lionesses and two cubs seventy to a hundred yards away 
on an open bank, some sunning themselves and others just 
emerging from the high grass that grew fifteen to twenty yards 
away from either bank. Unluckily our boys didn’t crouch 
down and a lioness spotted us, so I at once opened fire with 
my *303, having a double 1o-bore Paradox in reserve for a 
charge. My first shot struck the creature in the ribs, and as she 
spoke to the shot the others began to grow interested ; the 
second one I hit in the neck, raking backwards, and she jumped 
into the air with all four legs in a bunch under her and bolted. 
I broke a fore leg of a third, and then Mahony implored me not to 
hit any more ; nobody but a novice or a born fool would make 
such an ass of himself ; however, he wounded another, and then 
things began to look nasty ; they all disappeared into long grass 
and we now had two wounded lionesses on each bank, so we 
stood back to back with our trembling boys in between, each 
moment expecting to be charged at twenty yards with a very small 
chance of stopping the beast. Seconds were minutes and minutes 
hours, and still no sign, so we went to where the lionesses had 
been standing to see what blood-spoor we could find. A lot of | 
lung blood showed us that one at least was mortally hit, and we. 
followed the blood into the grass—myself in fear and trembling 
—till after thirty or forty yards we saw the body of a fine 
lioness, and after throwing clods of mud at her to see if she 
were really dead or only lying doggo, found her quite lifeless. 
My heart rejoiced exceedingly, but nowhere could we find any 
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of the others or much blood-spoor, though we hunted round - 
very carefully, for the grass was too thick for tracking ; so we 
had to go home more or less contented. 

Shortly after reaching the Urema on our second trip my 
feet became so bad by reason of the holes, whence the jiggers 
had been removed, festering, that I had to stay in camp six 
days, to my intense chagrin and discomfort ; and it was even 
more annoying as Grogan was having a good time. He had 
bagged two lions, whereas up to date I had only got a lioness. 
On the seventh day, however, about eleven o’clock, I got a note 
from Mahony, who had gone out alone, saying he had wounded 
one or two lionesses with cubs and had marked them down in 
long grass, and begging me to collect all available boys and go 
out if possible. I cut the toe off one of my boots and, collecting 
seven or eight boys and an old sack, started to join him. A 
seven-mile walk over very rough ground gave my poor feet 
intense pain, but it was too good a chance of a little excitement 
to be missed. On reaching Mahony, | found him keeping watch 
over a patch of high grass of about three or four acres. We 
then took up positions, one at each corner, and sent the boys to 
beat the grass. They didn’t enter into the spirit of the thing or 
into the grass either, but stood on the outside throwing clods 
of earth into the cover. Time passed and no lioness bolted, 
but, after an anxious wait with strained nerves, out popped a 
cub about as big as a fox and then four others. The first came 
past Mahony, snarling and snapping, and was bagged by two of 
our boys jumping on it after Mahony had bowled it over with 
his helmet. The other four took refuge in some small patches 
of thick grass, and by promising the boys £1 for each they 
caught we induced them to beat it thoroughly and eventually 
bagged the whole lot, scratching and snarling like wild cats. 
Each one when caught had its paws tied tightly together and 
- its jaws gagged with strips torn from the blankets worn by the 
‘boys. When all were secured there were not many clothes 
left amongst them. After securing the cubs safely we returned 
to the big patch of grass, and entering rather gingerly came 
across one of the lionesses dead. Mahony had hit her twice, 
and so had wounded one only, not two as he supposed ; the 
other lioness, contrary to what one would expect, had left her 
cubs, which must have been six or eight weeks old, and sought 
safety in flight. A triumphant procession started for camp, 
four cubs slung on poles and one in the bag ; Grogan, who 
had got a note I had left for him, meeting us on the way. All 
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five throve splendidly during the next month, being fed on 
cooked liver twice a day. 

For a few nights after this a lioness could be heard within 
a mile or two of our camp; we imagined it was the mother 
looking for her cubs, but, anyhow, she never crossed the river 
or came very close, so perhaps we were mistaken. We had 
two large cages made of reeds built for them, and when they were 
quite accustomed to being fed we sent them into Beira, whence 
three were shipped to England and are now in the Zoo—a gift 
from Grogan and myself. The. other two were Mahony’s pro- 
perty, and when we left Beira in October were growing quite 
big and rather dangerous to meddle with. These, I believe, are 
now in Port Elizabeth or some other South African collection. 

Amongst the varied incidents of our camp life on the Urema, 
I remember a futile search after what Grogan took to be a 
record impala which he had seen a day or two before but not 
shot at, as he was out after lions. The two large herds of 
impala generally frequented an open plain with very little grass 
and a few palm-trees, and retired to a patch of thistles about 
four miles square on seeing any one. So, after scanning the 
horizon in vain, I ventured into the thistles. They were about 
two feet high, and so thick that you couldn’t avoid them. It 
was no use looking for a bare patch in which to tread, and as 
one went about with bare legs, the irritation was something 
frightful as one brushed through, only relieved, in fact, by the 
sight of the awful grimaces the boys made as they got stung. 
Presently I saw a yellow buck right at the far end of the 
thistles, standing in high grass, so hardened my heart and 
made straight for it in hopes of a good head. A careful shot at 
about 200 yards brought it down, but, to my disgust, it turned 
out to be a doe reed-buck. We wanted meat in camp, however, — 
so it wasn’t wasted. 

Being tired of thistles, I struck for the plain, and, to my. 
astonishment, saw a bull eland, the first I had seen that trip, 
700 or 800 yards off on a small ridge. Of course he had 
spotted me long before I saw him and began to edge leisurely 
off. I tried to stalk him from behind palm-trees and bushes, 
and even crawled on hands and knees towards him, but the 
ground was too bare, so I chanced a shot at about 500 yards, 
missing, of course ; then another as he cantered off—another 
miss. Taking advantage of a small donga I bolted down it 
with my gun-bearer to try and cut him off, and on arriving at 
the other end, breathless after a good half-mile run, saw a buck 
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far off on the plain. Thinking it must be my bull eland, I gave 
chase, only to find, on getting a bit nearer, that it was an old 
water-buck and the eland nowhere in sight. 

Returning to the donga to see if I could find his spoor, I 
saw a yellow head look up out of the grass 300 yards or so 
away, and a lioness gave me a snap-shot as she bolted for 
thicker cover. Her grunt told me I had hit her somewhere, and 
we rushed after her to try and head her off from a great patch 
of tall grass ; however, she disappeared, and we could not pick 
up her spoor. Up and down the donga we tried, and on each 
bank, but no signs of her ladyship. The right bank was covered 
with very dry grass ten to twelve feet high, so I put a match 
to the windy end and bolted for the other bank, in order to 
get a view and have a few yards between the probably angry 
lioness and myself. The fire flaring up, fanned by the wind, 
licked up the long grass at a great pace, and just as I had aban- 
doned hope of anything being still there, with a snarl and a 
roar, out sprang a fine old lion and my lioness! Of course I 
went for the lion, and a grunt spoke to the bullet, while the 
second shot struck again and he went off at a gallop for cover. 
I dashed across the donga, but, having to make a détour owing 
to the fire, could see neither of them, and was lamenting feebly 
when I saw the tip of a tail waving over the grass. Away we 
went full tilt, and getting near I fired and hit, to my disgust, the 
lioness! She made off, I after her, and eventually another 
shot brought her to bay, very savage ; so I took a careful 
shot with the 1o-bore and knocked her over before she could 
charge, but a couple more shots were necessary to finish her 
off. Finding I had nothing except solid bullets, I sent my 
gun-bearer into camp, while I skinned the lioness, to bring me 
some soft-nosed. bullets and some boys to finish the work. He 
was so excited that he forgot all about the cartridges, so we had 
to trust to the 10-bore if we met the wounded lion. Taking up 
his blood-spoor outside the long grass, we found he was bleed- 
ing from both sides and quite expected to tread on him at once. 
The grass was horribly thick and about four feet high, so I 
did not half like it ; however, a lion is worth a bit of risk. After 
following the spoor three-quarters of a mile or so we lost it and 
failed to pick it up again, and as this particular patch of grass 
was a mile square, it was a hopeless task to attempt to beat it, 
while the wind was blowing the wrong way for it to burn 
satisfactorily. To my intense disappointment I had to give up 
the search and, to add to my disgust, three days afterwards 
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Grogan bagged my lion and nearly got laid out in the struggle. 
My shots had gone—solid bullets—the first clean through fore- 
arm just below shoulder without breaking a bone, and the 
second through a fold of skin on the top of the opposite 
shoulder ; rather bad luck ! 

Mahony and I went out another day and came on fresh 
buffalo spoor, and presently saw a biggish herd in the distance ; 
as we neared them they formed into a broken line and marched 
straight at us till within sixty or seventy yards. We did not 
like to fire, as we couldn’t be certain of not being trampled 
down in their first mad rush ; but just as I was drawing a bead 
on a good bull, with snorts and bellows they dashed past us, 
receiving the contents of a double 1o-bore and a *303. Un- 
luckily it was impossible to pick out bulls, and the result was 
two cows and one bull, all of which had to be finished off, the 
latter strongly resenting the proceeding and doing his best to 
get in a charge. The herd had stopped their mad career about 
a mile farther on, so we followed up to try for a good bull we 
had seen ; they were, however, keeping too good a look-out, 
and we failed to get within shot. On returning to take off the 
bull’s head, we were surprised to see a lioness approaching one 
of the dead cows out of the long grass which covered that part 
of the plain, and, as she saw us about the same time, she made 
off in a hurry, receiving a rib-shot which knocked her over. 
She was up and away again in a second, and when I next saw her 
was 300 yards off. Firing, 1 once more knocked her. over and 
gave chase, when, to my astonishment, there were two of them 
going, both hit! I had fired at a second without knowing it, the 
first being hidden in the grass. Thick cover was only about 500 
or 600 yards off, so I tried to cut them off, and, in my hurry, 
stepping into what I thought a shallow ditch, fell in up to my 
neck, and by the time I had scrambled out both of them had 
disappeared. Just then I heard a shot, and found Mahony had 
fired at a lion outside one of the thick patches of reeds; he also 
got away, leaving a great pool of blood on the short grass. It 
was quite impossible to follow him inside the reeds except on 
hands and knees, and then you could not use a rifle; so, though 
we bombarded them with mud and stones, and tried to smoke 
them out, and gave them our wind to annoy them, they all three 
refused to be drawn. 

The three dead buffalo were lying just at the edge of long 
grass about half a mile from a river which had impenetrable 
patches of cover on its banks for the lions to lie up in after they 
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had fed and drunk, so I lost no time next morning in looking 
up the baits to see if there were lions on the carcases or any 
chance of tracking their spoor. 

On the way I encountered a wounded buffalo, a young bull. 
Luckily I saw him first, and, crawling carefully up to about 120 
yards, I managed to finish him off with five or six shots before 

he had time to spot me lying behind a small tussock of grass. 

To my intense astonishment, on reaching the carcases, I 
found they had been denuded of all the meat, and couldn't 
understand what had happened, as we knew of no niggers. 
within twenty miles; however, a broken potsherd and one or 
two other clues told me that Gorongoza’s niggers had been there 
and removed the flesh. This might have meant a good bit of 
trouble, as we were in what was nominally a hostile country, in 
which no white man had previously shot, and where we had 
gone at our own risk. The chief, Gorongoza, was not favourable 
to whites, having thrashed the Portuguese, who had sent troops 
the previous year from Beira to try and coerce him into paying 
tribute, taking from them two Maxims in an open plain, his 
men having no firearms at all. By the way, when the soldiers 
returned to Beira in a blue funk and many without their arms, 
their enthusiastic fellow countrymen embraced them with tears 
in their eyes and held a solemn Te Deum for the victory ! 

As I could not see the smoke of a camp fire, I concluded 
they had made tracks home with their booty, so proceeded to 
shoot a wildebeeste or two to tempt the lions instead, and 
shortly after came across a buffalo which I wounded at long 
range and chased into thick bush. I knew she was very sick, 
but I could not induce her to charge, so was obliged to leave 
her, as the bush was too dangerously thick for me to venture 
in after her. Making sure she would be found dead next day, 
I returned to camp, to find Grogan had been more fortunate 
than myself, having found and killed the lion last referred to. 

Going out with Mahony next day to the wildebeeste bait, 
our boys suddenly shouted ‘ Nyati !’ (buffalo). Cocking my °303 
I looked round but saw nothing, till suddenly a black body 
dashed out of the grass within ten yards of us. The snappiest of 
snap-shots rolled her over within five yards of us—a Jeffery 
bullet through the heart—an awful fluke ! 

After hunting round in vain for lion spoor, we went to look 
for the wounded buffalo of yesterday, and going very gingerly 
into the bush, picked up her spoor, and following carefully 
espied her walking slowly away. A half-side shot at sixty yards 
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only made a scratch on the shoulder and she was round and at 
us in a second ; another 10-bore bullet had not the least effect, 
and Mahony and I made a dash for different ant-hills, he hitting 
her in the chest as she came on with a +303. Unluckily, 
Mahony’s gun-bearer tried to bolt, and the infuriated brute, 
seeing him, hunted him up an ant-hill, and as he was crawling 
into the thorns tried to gore him with her horns. A shot from 
Mahony and another from my 303 distracted her attention, and 
by this time, feeling very sick, she cleared off and I finished her 
with the 1o-bore. The boy was quite unhurt, though he was 
blue with funk, and swore his ribs were broken. Going on we 
saw a solitary tsessabe,a specimen of which I much wanted, 
but could not get within 500 yards ; however, the buck did not 
go right away, but kept circling round us, so, after a big waste 
of ammunition at fancy ranges, we managed to wound and 
bag it. 

For the fourth day in succession I went to my favourite 
hunting-ground, to find that my wildebeeste baits had also been 
cleaned up, and while scanning the horizon for the smoke of a 
camp fire, saw a fine old lion loafing quietly along the river 
bank, swinging his tail with an air that said he didn’t care a 
blow for anybody. . 

Keeping very low in the grass, we set out to cut him off, 
and I could have had a capital shot at 200 yards, but, forgetting 
one patch of reeds, I thought I could get him more easily in a 
watercourse which was close in front of him. On reaching 
the bank there were his great paw-marks, but I could not see 
the old gentleman anywhere, so, taking the 1o-bore, I followed 
carefully on his spoor till I came to the reeds. All of a sudden, 
a roar and a yellow body dashing up the bank through the 
grass and reeds. Bang! and all was quiet. Approaching very 
carefully—he had got up within fifteen yards of me—we found a 
big bunch of hair from his mane on a bush, but, alas! no blood 
and no lion. We threw clods of earth into his hiding-place 
and tried to smoke him out and gave him our wind, but beyond 
one grunting groan he took no notice of us and I quite thought 
he would be mine to-morrow. 

Looking round shortly after, with one eye still on where our 
friend was, I saw a lioness coming out of the long grass about 
300 yards off ; she, seeing me, stopped a second or two, and I 
blazed at her, the shot striking just below her belly. Off she 
bounded, and off I dashed in pursuit, up a dry watercourse, to 
try and cut her off. After going about a mile, | saw a young 
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lion and a lioness going off ahead, and by a sharp sprint 
managed to turn them, but lost them in some thick scrub. 
Following them, however, I got up in time to see the lioness 
disappear into a clump of reeds, and as the lion paused a mo- 
ment to stare at the intruders, hit him in the shoulder, Instead 
of bolting for cover, he sat up and bit at the wound, and a second 
shot in the neck rolled him over. I sent a boy round the far 
bank of the river to look if he was really dead, but he could see 
nothing, so we had to approach cautiously through the thorn- 
bush and were quite relieved to find him lifeless. We then tried 
to beat out the lioness, but with no result, as she had crossed 
the river behind the patch of reeds and well out of our sight. 

Before returning to camp we had another try to find out if 
the first lion was still in the reeds, and hearing nothing, rashly 
concluded he was in the bag. On the way home | was lucky 
enough to shoot two good impala rams, and on getting to camp 
found Grogan had been equally successful, having killed a fine 
old lioness, Next morning Mahony and I, with a few boys, 
went out thoroughly to explore the reeds in the hope of find- 
ing at least one dead lion. No signs of mine, but a large pool 
of blood where Mahony’s had lain down! He had, however, 
gathered strength and got away, leaving no spoor. 

We now returned to an old camp higher up the river, for 
the lions were getting a bit shy ; and as we were crossing the 
donga where I had seen the ten lionesses three months before, 
a lioness dashed into the long grass on the other side. Un- 
luckily I was lighting the grass, as it was just ripe for burning, 
and very thick all round the likely places, and so could not get 
at my rifle in time to put in a shot. 

However, after lunch, Mahony and I went out to see if we 
could find her again, and suddenly, when we least expected 
them, four lionesses dashed out of the grass. Mahony, who 
was in front, fired, and to my astonishment the hammer clicked 
—he had forgotten to load! One lioness turned aside and gave 

me an easy neck-shot, which was instantly fatal. The second 
barrel I fired at one of the retreating beasts, and she spoke to 
the shot, but unfortunately we failed to come up to her, though 
we hunted them through the grass for a considerable distance. 

Another morning, when coming round a corner of bush 
suddenly, I saw something dark moving through the grass some 
way off. As I was uncertain whether it was a big monkey, with 
which the bush here abounded, or something more interesting, 
I followed carefully, but could see nothing till my boys pointed 
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out a black-looking head and two pointed ears in the grass on 
the top of an ant-hill a hundred yards off. It was a leopard— 
the first I had seen—and I missed it with both barrels! With one 


EAST AFRICAN TROPHIES 


spring it was down the slope towards me, and I quite expected 
to be charged. The grass was so high that I could only stand 
and wait in a small patch of short stuff, and the only thing I saw 
was a dark tail disappearing in the distance, without giving me 
another chance. This, my first, was also my only chance at 
y Spots, and the memory will rankle many a long day. 
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As we found the lions here few and far between, we 
returned to our old camp, and were not long in hearing their 
welcome concert at night—roars from all quarters and any 
distance from one to ten miles, and even less. One night four or 
five of them invaded our camp, and, on being driven out, lay up 
quite close by, keeping up a rumbling, grumbling purr, with an 
occasional low growl for an hour or two. Unluckily there was 
no vestige of moon, so it was hopeless to try and locate them, 
and we reluctantly gave up listening and went to sleep. The 
ground being dry and hard, we could find no traces of them 
next morning. 

Mahony and I were lucky enough to find fresh spoor of two 
or three lionesses a day or two later, and followed them with 
some difficulty through the burnt grass. Alas! they had winded 
us early, and were making off down wind, so were perfectly 
aware of our vicinity, and I only got a snap-shot at a retreating 
yellow form. Following on, we picked up slight blood-spoor, 
but lost it in the long grass, though we burnt such patches as 
were dry enough and carefully beat others; they had taken care 
to put a stream or some thick cover between us, and were 
nowhere to be found. Grogan, in the meantime, was having 
good sport, including a large Iguana lizard, which we tried to 
keep alive. Next day the reed-cage was in splinters and the huge 
lizard far away. It was a hideous brute, with a yellow-and- 
black-spotted stomach and a most snaky appearance. 

The presence of Gorongoza’s niggers had a bad effect on 
the lions, as whenever we shot a beast or two for bait it was 
forthwith turned into biltong, and though we looted their 
camp they would not clear out, so we determined to seek fresh 
fields and a country where buffalo were more plentiful.. Unfor- 
tunately the rinderpest had made such havoc earlier in the year 
that, where there used to be thousands, only very few were left, 
and everywhere on the veldt were bleaching skulls and bones ; we 
often came on a small heap of the latter under a palm-tree, where 
two or three had lain down to die together. In our new camp, 
however, we saw nothing more exciting than hartebeeste and 
warthog ; no buffalo had been there for days and the lions had 
apparently followed them, so we moved on to a lagoon, near 
which our bait had been stolen by hyznas a few weeks before. 
Here we were fairly in lion country again, and their welcome 
music made a nightly serenade. One old lioness seemed to 
haunt the bed of the lagoon just behind our tents, and her 
proximity at night was rather disturbing ; as we always. slept 
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with both ends of the tent open, we should have afforded an 
easy prey. One night, after we had turned in, we heard lions 
roaring about half a mile off, then an old lion farther off, and 
the solitary lioness just at the back of the lagoon. Accordingly, 
before daylight, Grogan went down the right bank of the 
lagoon, and I on the left, towards a favourite drinking and. 
crossing place for game and lions. On reaching the crossing 
I heard a roar from the other side, apparently coming towards 
me from the direction of our camp, so crossed over and got 
into the high grass to be out of sight. It was not quite 6 A.M. 

and very misty, and I edged along very quietly, waiting for 
another roar to locate the lion more exactly. Presently a 
mighty roar, that fairly made the mist vibrate, greeted me, and 
I knew his direction for a certainty. Going along very care- 
fully, with my gun-bearer carrying the 1o-bore close at hand, 
I drew towards the sound, and soon saw a splendid old lion 
come out of the long grass into some reedy grass about two 
feet high. He looked superb, with his old head a little on 
one side as he looked around, a well-filled paunch, and a tail 
lazily swinging. The light was very bad, but I couldn’t wait, 
so fired at his shoulder; he was more facing me than I had 
guessed, but the shot luckily took him in the spine, as I found 
afterwards, and he subsided with a grunt. At once he raised 
himself on his fore paws and looked round for his assailant, 

and I thought he was going to charge ; however, a couple more 
bullets finished him off and he was mine. We had intended 
moving camp that day, but had to stay on partially to cure the 
skin, so went out later to look for an old bull buffalo which 
had been seen in the neighbourhood. We failed to find him, 
however, but shot a water-buck with curiously malformed horns ; 
one of them grew in the ordinary way, but the other hung 
down at an acute angle above the eye. 

Grogan and I tried a moonlight hippo hunt, but without 
success, though the river was alive with them, and we could 
hear them snorting both up and down stream. They waited 
for their evening meal till we had turned in. It was rather a 
ghostly business roaming the country at 10 P.M. Every shadow 
caused an apprehensive shudder, and each rustle in the grass — 
brought out drops of cold perspiration. In the end we never 
saw anything to shoot at. 

Two days later, while I was out shooting meat for the camp, 
some of my boys came running after me, shouting that white 
men had surrounded our camp with police armed with rifles, had 
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threatened to shoot the boys, and finally, with blows and threats, 
had forced them to pack everything up and take all our belong- 
ings into a small station belonging to a Portuguese Company 
seven miles distant. Of course we hurried to our camp, seeing, 
but not getting a chance at, a fine old bull eland on the way, 
and found it deserted. Presently two or three boys crawled 
out of the grass with a certain amount of food—they had 
slipped away from the string of prisoners, luckily for us—and 
after a hasty meal we all followed the raiders, swearing 
vengeance. On reaching the station I interviewed the Com- 
mandante, who spoke French, and gave him my views on things 
in general and himself in particular. We had already paid him 
£10 for shooting there, £5 for a licence, and a {5 fine, and 
this was an absurd charge, considering they dared not go three 
miles inland from the river for fear of Gorongoza’s men! Now 
he claimed {£60 —f£ 20 for each of us—and though I gave him 
my parole not to leave till we had come to a settlement, he had 
the impudence, first, to demand all our rifles, with which I 
flatly declined to part, and then to put half-caste mongrel 
Portuguese as sentries over us all night! Naturally 1 had a row 
with him next day, and should have kicked him had I not 
known that my fate would probably be Mozambique for a few 
years. Eventually I settled by giving him a cheque for £20, 
and he then insulted me by asking if I had any funds to pay 
with, and telling me the law in Portuguese possessions was very 
strict about giving worthless cheques. 

Here was a nice ending to our shooting experiences! Forty 
miles thence into Fontesvilla, where we spent two or three days 
in paraffining the heads and skins and getting them ready to be 
packed in Beira, and here ended the best time in my life— 
never a touch of fever for four months and a half, from end of 
April to middle of September, in some of the most unhealthy 
country on the East Coast ; and had it not been for Matakenias 
or jiggers I should never have been sick or sorry one single day. 
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BY L. H. DE VISME SHAW 


I KNOW a country doctor whose sight is none of the best— 
indeed, he would no more think of shooting without his eye- 
glass than of flying. He holds, and is proud of, an undisputed 
record, duly authenticated by trustworthy witnesses, of a day’s 
—or I should say part of a day’s—rabbit shooting. The party 
were ferreting. The doctor’s record is this : with four cartridges 
he bagged four rabbits and four ferrets. Then the party—no 
more ferrets being available—went home. The doctor shot on 
that occasion, as he always shoots, with a very light single- 
barrelled 12, and cartridges loaded with a bare three-quarters 
of an ounce of No. 5. 

What an infinity of sport does the rabbit provide for our 
race, and for what an infinity of classes does he provide it! As 
a sport furnisher for the multitude, his position is unique. He 
is the farmer’s piéce de resistance—nay, generally in these times 
of depression, when farmers who hold the sporting rights of 
their farms prefer for reasons of finance to alienate them, he is 
the only quarry whose pursuit is made the subject of systematic | 
sport, unless there should chance to come about a synchronisa- 
tion of hard weather and turnip-tops, and wood-pigeons are to 
be had for the waiting. Bunny, as a general thing, suffers 
severely, if only from fright, at the hands of the farmer’s town 
relatives and friends during the Christmas season. Higher in 
the social scale one could meet but few among lovers of the 
gun who would not class rabbit-shooting, provided only that it 
be brisk enough, as tip-top sport ; lower in the scale, one finds 
a large order whose shooting is practically limited to an occa- 
sional day’s rabbiting with the keepers of neighbouring manors, 
or with farmers in the district who give them the opportunity 
of burning a little powder at the cutting of the corn or while 
ferreting during the winter. 

Not alone does the rabbit number a host of admirers on 
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account of his worth as a simple object of sport; he also 
possesses the laudable characteristic of showing fun at seasons 
when little or no other shooting is to be had. The law with- 
holds all favours in the case of bunny, placing no restrictions 
upon our using gun or rifle during those long months of pro- 
tection given to game and other fowl. Not one week in the 
year is he free from the gunner’s attentions; though it can 
scarcely be held as sportsmanlike to shoot an old rabbit between 
the end of February and the autumn, yet those who have crops 
to consider take small count of such a matter. Regarding the 
white-scutted rodent as vermin pure and simple, they often 
seize every opportunity of potting him whether he be old or 
oung. 

: When Mr. Punch’s little boy heard that rabbits ‘ multiply so 
quickly ’—and therefore, while puzzling over his sums, wished . 
he had been a rabbit—he heard a truth which all know, but 
the full force of which few can realise unless they have seen a 
warren all but cleared of its inhabitants at the end of winter 
and, it having remained unmolested by man or vermin mean- 
while, have visited it again seven or eight months afterwards. 
Only this extreme fecundity has saved the rabbit from absolute 
extermination in many parts of the country. However closely 
one may kill rabbits down, there always seem to be just those 
two or three odd ones who manage to evade the trapper’s or 
the ferreter’s attentions—and just those two or three odd ones 
are capable of huge things in the matter of replenishing their 
native haunts. 

Various are the ways in which we set ourselves to work to 
bring bunny to bag. When early summer comes we bethink us 
of the rifle and of the as yet immature, though from a culinary 
point of view desirable, youngsters which may be ours if we lie 
up for them or stalk them—and if we do but hold straight. 
Often in the long grass the rifleman can see but the head of his 
quarry, and that only intermittingly as its owner now and again 
sits up to scan the horizon, his jaws at rest that he may hear 
the slightest sound. A +220 rifle is too small for rabbit-shoot- 
ing, unless one can use it at close enough quarters to make sure 
of putting the bullet near the heart or in the head or through 
the spine. The force of the impact of so light a projectile as 
the -220 one soon finds by experience to be insufficient to turn 
_ a rabbit over at once if hit in some other than immediately 

vital part. With such a bullet in him, or through him, bunny 
is often as good a bunny as ever for a wild sprint up to thirty 
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or forty yards. And his burrow may be only a dozen feet 
away. No doubt he quickly bites the dust when underground, 
but this proceeding is worse than useless from every point of 
view—or at least from the point of view of the rifleman, of the 
rabbit bimself and of the other inhabitants of the earth. The 
smashing power of a *320 bullet is generally sufficient to para- 
lyse the victim whatever part of the body it may strike, and I 
do not think a smaller calibre than this is ever really satisfactory 
for rabbit-shooting. The additional damage done to the flesh 
by the larger bullet—if really a substantial objection—is more 
than amply counterpoised by the increased proportion of hit 
rabbits brought to bag. 

Pretty sport, albeit necessarily tame to some degree, is 
rabbiting with a rifle. Waiting on a warm, still evening after 
rain—the scents of summer rich in the air, Nature calling to us 
to look and wonder on every side—trifle in hand might well be 
called the contemplative shooting man’s recreation. Pleasant 
is it at the time ; pleasant memories does it conjure up in after 
days. Amid such surroundings we may feel something like 
reproach at the thought of slaying a creature that is enjoying 
life as we are enjoying it—all but the pipe. With the sight, 


however, of the broadside of a three-quarter grown rabbit full 


fifty yards away there is room for but one feeling in the breast 
of the sportsman—a feeling the outcome of one of his strongest 
instincts. He brings the rifle cautiously to his shoulder, takes 
careful aim and fires; if the bullet be truly placed, bunny’s 
death is practically instantaneous. Poor bunny !—his experience 
of life has been a brief one indeed—but then young rabbits are 
very good in a pie and man is a sportsman all the world over. 
Another form of summer rabbiting commending itself to 
one inclined for a prowl round at about the time of the 
setting of the sun, is that of using a -410 and cartridges loaded 
with No. 8 shot and a good nitro. No young rabbit can live 
before one of these little guns and this small shot at reasonable 
range—say up to twenty yards going straight away, the user 
possessing skill enough to plant his charge well forward, and 
twenty-five yards for a crossing shot. Shots, and plenty of them, 
may always be had wherever there exists anything worthy of the 
name of cover. Apart from the greater skill and therefore 
greater sport attaching to the use of one of these diminutive 
shot guns instead of the regulation 12-bore, there is the infinite 
advantage of inappreciable noise ; the tiny crack does not disturb 
the game as it is disturbed by the report of an ordinary gun. 
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With the wane of summer comes the harvest rabbiting. 
Nor is this half bad sport—indeed, at times, it is just about as 
quick a thing in the way of sport as one can find. I call vividly 
to mind one very brisk experience of ‘corn shooting.’ No other 
gun was present ; but a patch of wheat—wheat with the kind 
of bottom one associates with heavy land and hand-to-mouth 
farming—remained. And when the rabbits came out they 
came out. The driver of the reaper, wholly failing to grasp 
the situation, went stolidly on his way. I fired something like 
five and twenty cartridges more quickly I think than I have 
ever fired five and twenty cartridges in my life and stopped 
about that number of rabbits; and I believe at least five and 
twenty others made good their escape. 

How closely rabbits will cling to their shelter in the corn, 
often preferring to be cut to pieces in the last strip rather than 
trust themselves to face the altered world beyond—a world 
peopled with expectant yokels if not with wielders of the gun! 
Even when no gun is present, the rabbit who breaks cover 
stands but an indifferent chance of eluding his pursuers. If he 
could keep his head instead of losing it completely, he would be 
all right. Wild, terrifying, unearthly sounds greet his appear- 
ance in the open; he sees yelling bodies bounding towards hin 
from various directions. Small wonder is it that his brain should 
reel. The scattered sheaves contribute largely to his undoing. 
Were he only to strike out a straight line, and, keeping himself 
quite calm, scuttle on at his best pace, he might laugh at the 
efforts of the yelling crew to overtake him. But then he cannot 
keep himself calm. He tries to dodge. And dodging is fatal. 
The end comes sooner rather than later. He is either knocked 
over with a stick or captured by some panting harvester who 
has flung himself full length upon him. 

The shots one has among the harvest rabbits are mostly 
snap-shots, the small spaces between the sheaves precluding, as 
a rule, anything like a steady aim. Those unused to the work: 
will often allow a rabbit to slip away out of range, hoping, in 
vain, that something like an open shot will offer itself. Bunny 
has no mean idea of taking cover when thinking he may succeed 
in stealing away unobserved. Often, amid the bustle and con- 
fusion, he is able to do this. Not infrequently he will ensconce 
himself beneath the shelter of a sheaf only a few yards from the 
point at which he has left the standing corn, where, like his 
mythical relative, he lies low—waiting developments. A shot 
or two at rabbits, who have thus hidden themselves, may 
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generally be had by keeping near the shockers after the binder 
has done its work. 

Few of us ever have the chance of participating in a day 
during which it is possible to make a bag in any way approaching 
one such as that of Sir Victor Alexander Brooke, who, in Ireland, 
accounted for seven hundred and forty rabbits to his own gun as 
the result of a day’s shooting ; or that of Lord de Grey, who, 
in Wales—what a day! I believe it is still the record—killed no 
fewer than nine hundred and twenty. Yet on an estate where 
rabbits are at all numerous a big day or two giving ample 
sport, and sport which takes a lot of beating, to every individual 
gun can always be arranged at the cost of a small amount of 
trouble—small, that is, in comparison with the results attained. 
The older way of making rabbits lie out was to run a line ferret 
through the earth on the day prior to that arranged for the 
shoot and to stop the holes the following morning. Tainting 
out—lI infinitely prefer this term to the more forcible synonym 
of the multitude—is the course now almost invariably followed 
and is far more expeditious, and more efficacious as well, than 
using ferrets. Various chemicals and chemical mixtures are 
effective ; the one thing requisite is that the smell shall be both 
lasting and offensive to the occupants of the burrow. A sufficient 
number of short sticks, about the thickness of a lead pencil, 
being cut, they are split at one end and a small piece of tow 
or some other absorbent substance inserted in the split part. 
When the tow has been dipped in the tainting mixture, a stick 
is planted at the mouth of each hole. Every rabbit will come 
out that night or the following night at the latest, and will not 
return to his home so long as the unaccustomed odour hangs 
about its portals. On the second morning, the morning of the 
day fixed for bunny’s slaughter, the sticks are removed and the 
holes stopped with a spade. 

The way in which rabbits are dealt with when thus brought 
above ground depends upon the nature of the surrounding 
country. Where circumstances allow such a proceeding, walking 
in a Close line, treading out every patch large enough to hold a 
rabbit and taking the whole area in strips, is the most deadly 
way of going to work. Or again there is driving, bringing the © 
fur to the gun. The shooting one has from the latter possesses 
the advantage of being, as a general rule, of a more sporting 
kind than when rabbits are walked up in line, though, if the 
undergrowth is anything at all, many, their schesis being to 
imagine often enough, and rightly, that less danger lurks behind 
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the line than before, succeed in breaking back, despite all efforts 
to guide them towards the right quarter. 

Circumstances there are under which one must have recourse 
to canine assistance. For work on a small scale, in hedgerows 
or light cover, the spaniel who knows his work stands without a 
rival among all the races of dogs; from cover of wider area and 
tougher kind, three or four good hard terriers will bustle 
rabbits in a manner leaving little if anything to be desired; in a 
yet larger extent of cover one can do but small things without 
the aid of a pack of beagles. 

Most people, I think, look back upon their earliest shooting 
as having given them the keenest enjoyment of any. My own 
earliest shooting was with beagles, and I can recall nothing— 
not even my début the following season as a slayer of partridges 
and pheasants—that ever gave me pleasure equal to that 
which I derived from a day’s rabbiting with beagles. Though 
but a boy, and a small one at that, I was considered safe, or 
moderately safe, when armed with my old double 16—a 
converted pin-fire which had done upwards of a quarter of a 
century's work before I became its proud possessor. I never 
peppered any one, though—a distinctly showy shot—I once 
bowled over a rabbit stone dead about four feet—I do not 
think it was an inch over four feet—from where my father 
stood. Fortunately only the rabbit suffered. Carried away by 
keenness and excitement, 1 never realised that my father was 
standing there till I saw bunny lying dead beside him. That 
youthful experience was a valuable one ; it made me thence- 
forward second to none in my cautious handling of a gun. 
The words of the head keeper, who witnessed the occurrence, 
are indelibly burnt into my memory. He only /ooked at me ; 
he said to my father, ‘ That was a pretty near strike, sir!’ For a 
long time afterwards I felt acutely that the ‘strike’ was a great 
deal too near to be pleasant to either of the parties immediately 
involved. 

In the part where my early beagling took place are miles 
and miles of chalk down covered with patches of furze and 
brake—patches of all sizes, the largest many acres in extent, 
drives (very narrow ones) cut through them. I have recol- 
lections of many, very many, rabbits missed as they crossed 
these drives ; it is sharp work to stop bunny as, hard pressed by 
the dogs behind, he flashes athwart the all too narrow strip. 
There is no finer practice for snap shooting. Again, there were 
rough stretches of scattered bracken and furze, innocent of all 
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artificial division. Here sport was to the enterprising, and, as 
a rule, to the enterprising only. Placing guns at fixed points 
was practically useless ; the dogs would run a rabbit a quarter 
of a mile almost before one knew what was happening, and 
unless one followed up at one’s best pace, the rabbit, breaking 
across the down towards the forest land, was lost for the day. 
It was delightful sport, this work mantbus pedibusque, for one 
both young and keen. And what boy is not keen? There 
were never very many rabbits, yet there always seemed enough 
to afford a fair day, however often we were out. 

To ferreting there attaches a glorious uncertainty, not so 
very far short of the speculative hope which is part and 
parcel of the angler’s pastime. If fish will not bite they are not 
to be caught ; if rabbits decline to bolt you cannot shoot them. 
You can dig them out, if you possess enterprise, when the 
ferrets lie up ; but however much such a proceeding may be 
commended on grounds of health, it is not a form of recreation 
welcomed by the many. Individually I dislike digging almost 
as much as I dislike looking on while other people are digging. 
When the prospect of digging arrives I can seldom resist the 
temptation to edge away far into the background, only revisiting 
the scene at substantial intervals. 

Of one incident in the matter of digging I often think. 
There were three of us; we had no man. A ferret lay up, for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour maybe. The line ferret, 
being despatched on his mission, showed his missing and 
muzzled fellow to be about twenty feet away. When drawn 
out, his (the line ferret’s) claws were covered with rabbit- 
fur. 

As the earth appeared a shallow one—running from the top 
of a sandy bank into a ploughed field—my companions decided 
to dig. They sank wells, trying to hit off the hole, but in vain. 
After this they determined to begin at the beginning and follow 
the earth. 

The hole went deeper and deeper. The deeper it went the 
more hardened grew the resolution of the diggers. Their 
position was: ‘We've started on the job, and we'll have that 
rabbit out or bust.’ They got the rabbit out. It took them 
about three hours, however. -When I returned at intervals—I 
had some sport all to myself while the digging was in progress 
—I saw the trench growing wider and wider, and deeper and 
deeper, and longer and longer ; and I also saw on the ground 
flakes of sandstone as large, some of them, as paving slabs. I 
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happened to be present at the finish. Nothing remained of the 
rabbit but a dried mass of bones and skin and fur. It must 
have been dead for a year, I should think. The ferret, after 
scratching off most of the fur, thought he might as well have a 
nice comfortable nap thereon. And he had. 

Why will rabbits bolt at times and at other times consent to 
suffer death rather than face the open? Their inconsistency in 
this respect it seems impossible satisfactorily to explain. They 
will bolt better, it is said, from one kind of soil than from 
another. Whether any general rule can be laid down in this 
respect I do not know, but on a variety of soils—chalk, sand, 
and clay—I have found them equally erratic, sometimes bolting 
well, at other times declining to bolt at all. 

Leaving out of the question the movements of, and the 
noise made by the ferreters (these things, of course, have often 
a good deal to do with giving rabbits a fear of leaving their 
earths), there remain two conditions which largely affect bolting, 
namely, the time of day and the weather. Frequently rabbits 
will bolt up till one or two o’clock and then not another will 
move. Again, during dull, windy weather they may cling to 
their burrows like glue, while on a bright frosty morning the 
smell or sound of an approaching ferret will send them flying 
for their lives. Yet why should these things be so? If a 
rabbit will fly for his life at ten o’clock in the morning, why 
will he, at three o’clock in the afternoon, allow himself to be 
killed or allow a muzzled ferret to scratch the skin off his back 
rather than make a single effort to escape? The road lies 
open to him, and he has, and must know that he has, but to 
use his muscles to bid defiance to any ferret in creation. And 
how is it that variety of weather influences his decisions ? 
Whatever the weather or the time of day may be it does not 
alter the essential question—the question as to whether he 
shall, as he can, make his escape from the ferret, or whether he 
shall tamely allow himself to be collared by a foe he holds in 
terror. One of course takes into consideration the paralysing 
effect which fear has upon a rabbit when once at close quarters 
with a ferret or a stoat ; but this has nothing to do with bunny’s 
inconsistency in bolting. I have seen a rabbit crawl from the 
mouth of a hole and sit in the open with a muzzled ferret sprawl- 
ing on his back and merrily scratching the fur from his neck, and 
I have stepped forward and picked up the rabbit. One spring, 
and the ferret would have been dislodged and the rabbit free. 
Yet such is a rabbit's state of mind under the circumstances 
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that it is impossible for him to take the spring which would set 
him at liberty. 

/f rabbits will bolt freely and zf there are plenty of them, 
ferreting is as good sport as any one can wish for. Let us take 
just one brief glance at what happens. 

We have approached the earth, one which ought to hold a 
score of rabbits; the guns, making as little noise as possible, 
have taken their assigned stations, all well within thirty yards 
of the burrow. The range at which shots will offer themselves 
as the guns are placed might seem unduly short by one who 
had never engaged in ferreting. But it is not. When ferreting, 
a rabbit should never be shot at if an inch over forty yards, 
nor should it ever be shot at unless the firer feels certain of 
killing. The determination with which a rabbit, who has not 
received pellets enough to kill him on the spot, will spin out 
his little remaining vitality in frantic efforts to regain the shelter 
of the earth must be seen to be believed. The ‘lay’ of the 
ground so often aids his wriggles. If once he regains the 
burrow, he, or his corpse, may cause endless trouble with the 
ferrets. In passing, let me say that the ferreter should shun, 
as he would a pestilence, those cartridges known as ‘rabbit 
cartridges.’ Many people harbour the fallacy—based, no 
doubt, on the gunsmith’s term, ‘rabbit cartridges’—that any 
cartridges are good enough for rabbiting. A snare and a 
delusion of very considerable magnitude. A rabbit wants quite 
as much to stop him as a pheasant, if not more than a pheasant. 
Let your cartridges for ferreting be the best attainable, and let 
your shot be not of less size than No. 54 in a cylinder and 
No. 5 in a choke. 

We are standing ready. The man whose duty it is to do 
so approaches to within about a dozen yards of the leeward 
side of the earth with the ferret box in his hand. He takes 
two ferrets from the box, looks at their muzzles to see that 
everything is all right, and then places them on the ground. 
Well do they know their work. Only pausing to give them- 
selves a single shake, they scuttle off towards the burrow and 
are lost to our ken beneath the ground. 

Scarcely three seconds elapse before we see a rabbit. How 
silently and suddenly he appears! At one moment we see 
nothing but the mouth of the hole, the next moment we see 
bunny sitting there, his head towards us, his ears pointed back 
to catch the faintest sound that may come from within the 
earth. Clean and sleek he looks ; he might well be a stuffed 
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rabbit, so motionless he is. Suddenly, “however, he shows 
himself to be something very different indeed from a stuffed 
rabbit. Like a flash he breaks away and strikes across the 
sward towards where he knows other burrows lie, moving as 
few things but a panic-stricken rabbit can move. It is a pretty 
broadside shot he gives us ; his somersault over, he lies without 
so much as the ghost of a kick left in him. 

Developments prove rapid—for this is one of the occasions 
on which rabbits bolt well. Scarcely have we slipped another 
cartridge into the chamber when a dull, thundering, rumbling 
sound reaches our ears, and an instant afterwards two rabbits 
rattle headlong from a small hole about midway between 
ourselves and the main earth, a hole we had not noticed. We 
do not stir a muscle ; they hurtle by us like rabbits possessed, 
within three or four yards of where we are standing, making in 
the same direction as that taken by the first. A steady right 
and left puts an expeditious end to their wild career. That is 
the best of a combination of moderate range and cartridges 
which are not ‘rabbit cartridges.’ 

Standing in the mouth of the hole whence the rabbits came 
we see the ferret, his nose in the air, his attitude one of in- 
decision. Soon his mind is made up; it seems to him useless 
to follow the rabbit’s trail. Giving himself an angry kind of 
shake, he turns round and scuttles back to the darkness of the 
burrow. 

Next the other guns have some sport. A dozen rabbits are 
killed in less than that number of minutes. At last there 
comes another chance for ourselves. A rabbit springs from 
the earth and sits motionless before us. He is eight feet or 
so from the hole; at the range his death is a certainty. So 
we let him have it in the head, and he rolls lifeless down the 
bank. 

Then follows a period of inaction, ten minutes or more. 
At the end of the time, yet another rabbit bursts forth—and 
dies, to our own gun. The pursuing ferret appears in the 
open. Quickly the keeper steps forward and picks it up. 

‘We won't turn in again here, sir,’ he says. ‘This ’un ’d 
only get alongside o’ the other if I let him go back.’ 

So, leaving a boy to secure the ferret on its arrival above 
ground, we shoulder our guns and move on to another earth, 
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BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


By the time these lines reach the eye of the reader of the 
Badminton Magazine, cub-hunting will be once more in full 
swing in every direction, and when a few more weeks: have 
passed we shall have entered upon another hunting season proper. 
The changes which the new season will witness are many, for 
never have resignations of Masterships been more numerous, and 
this necessarily means chops and changes among hunt servants. 
Such a wholesale alteration in existing arrangements as has taken. 
place since last season can only, speaking in a general sense, be 
regretted, for scarcely anything is more detrimental to a hunting 
country and a pack of hounds’ well-being than a continual 
introduction of fresh methods. A ’prentice hand can spoil in 
one short season all that his predecessor may have laboured for 
years to attain. Different men, different ideas, and what the 
late Master regarded as a sine qué non is probably totally opposed — 
to the pet notions of the newcomer. On the other hand, there 
are men who do not seek to alter the old order of things on 
taking over a country, while there are those who, by the exercise 
of profound tact, quickly ingratiate themselves into the good 
graces of their ficld, the tenant-farmers and covert-owners, and 
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with much patience and judgment bring the hounds and the 
hunt establishment generally into a higher state of excellence. 
Lucky the hunts controlled by Masters of the latter type—they 
are not so frequent that followers of hounds can afford to ignore 
their worth. 

To hark back to the abnormal number of changes, we have 
not far to look for a cause. The retirements of Masters 
from ordinary reasons—ze, other than military duty—are 
quite of the average number this year ; indeed, they pan out 
rather more than usual, but there is a large overplus to lay to 
the score of the South African war, which struck hunting a 
severe blow last season. Ere -the leaf had fallen the call went | 
out for ten thousand British yeomen, and how eagerly that call 
was responded to is now a matter of history—and famous his- 
tory at that. Hunting-men formed the nucleus of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, which force Field-Marshal Lord Roberts has found 
so valuable in his triumphant campaign, and included among 
them, as a matter of course, was a notable sprinkling of Masters 
of Hounds. Some few of these, with a Field Master acting in 
their stead, still retain office, but most handed in their resigna- 
tions before leaving these shores. Many a well-known man to 
hounds will, alas ! never more be seen at the covert-side, though 
no M.F.H. who has held office recently, is, happily, to be counted 
among the victims to Boer shot and shell, albeit several, among 
them Lord Longford and Mr. Lancelot Rolleston, have figured 
in the casualty lists. Beyond pointing out its immediate effect 
upon Masters of Hounds on the active list, it is not the intention 
of the writer to discuss the war to any further extent in this con- 
nection, though a small volume might be written and, it is safe 
to say, will be written by somebody, concerning the big share 
devotees of the chase have taken in the South African struggle. 

Starting with her Majesty’s Staghounds, no change is to be 
recorded in their Mastership, but the horn will be in strange 
hands. There has been a sad event in connection with the 
Royal huntsman’s post since the close of last season. John 
Comins, after having been associated with the pack for a great 
number of years, gave in his resignation on account of ill- 
health, and the Earl of Coventry appointed Charles Lowman 
to succeed him. The poor fellow never lived to take up his 
engagement, having met his death while shooting alone one 
morning in Taplow Woods. It was the oft-repeated story: a 
carelessly handled gun, a stump of a tree, and then an inquest. 
By the death of Lowman the hunting world is the poorer by 
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a really capable huntsman, who accomplished very good work 
while under the Earl of March with the defunct Goodwood 
Foxhounds. Lord Coventry has since secured the services of 
Frank Goodall, jun., a nephew of the huntsman of that name 
who wore the Royal uniform many years back. Goodall has 
had experience of a hunt servant’s duties in Yorkshire, Meath, 
Cheshire, and Kildare, and his past record completely justifies 
his selection. 

The first important alteration occurring in the list of 
staghounds arises from the retirement of Mr, E. Walter 
Greene, whose private pack has hunted over the Suffolk plough 
for a number of years. Mr. Greene’s defection from active 
service is well earned, for it is as far back as 1864 that he first 
took up a Mastership; moreover, an ugly fall in December 
proved serious in its effects. He is highly popular in the 
country, and was the recipient of a handsome presentation, made 
at the Suffolk Hunt Point-to-point Meeting on behalf of 130 
subscribers. Mr. F. Riley-Smith, of Saxham Hall, Bury St. 
Edmunds, succeeds him. All right-thinking hunting-men will 
deplore the cause of Mr. Augustus Leney’s resignation of the 
Mastership of the Mid-Kent Staghounds, which, to put it plainly, 
was flagrant disregard of his authority in the field by a certain 
number of the pack’s followers. Very properly recognising 
that no pack could be rightly conducted without some amount 
of discipline, Mr. Leney saw no alternative but to give up the 
hounds. Great pressure has been brought to bear, however, 
to induce him to reconsider his decision, and a petition to that 
effect, signed by 630 farmers of the Weald of Kent, was pre- 
sented to him, so the probability is that he will retain office after 
all. Both Mr. J. L. Phipps and Mr. H. G. Kay have given up 
their staghounds, known respectively as the Savernake—a 
private pack hunting in Berkshire and Wiltshire—and the 
South Coast—a Sussex subscription pack, with territory extend- 
ing largely over that formerly belonging to the Goodwood 
Foxhounds. On the other hand, there has sprung into ex- 
istence a new pack of staghounds which will hunt the Barnstaple 
district under the Field-Mastership of Mr. C. H. Basset, a _ 
former Master of the Devon and Somerset. 

Turning now to our foxhound list, and taking the packs 
in alphabetical rotation, we find no change of Mastership in 
the first sixteen ; but then follow the Bilsdale and Blackmore 
Vale, of which the former, said to be one of the oldest hunts 
in the United Kingdom, loses a good Master in Mr. H. W. 
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Selby-Lowndes, who took over the country three years since, 
migrating from the West of England. The Blackmore Vale 
Hunt, as everybody interested in hunting knows, has under- 
gone a complete reconstruction since last season, Mr. Merthyr 
Guest having resigned the Mastership through ill-health. Mr. 
Guest’s sixteen years with the Blackmore Vale will be ever 
memorable in the annals of this famous country, for he hunted 
it with vast liberality and in a style full worthy of its best 
traditions, proving himself, with regard to the sport he showed, 
a fitting successor to Mr. Wingfield Digby and Sir Richard 
Glyn. His famous stud of grey horses, on which the hunt 
servants were always mounted, will be seen no more leading 
the field over the Dorsetshire banks and ditches, unless, indeed, 
any of them were purchased by Blackmore Vale men at 
Tattersall’s in July. It seems a pity, too, that the three packs 
of hounds (including the Brocklesby dogs), after being raised 
to such a state of excellence, should have had to be dispersed ; 
but Mr. Guest's offer of two packs with which to continue 
hunting the country was not accepted by the new Master nor 
the committee, so they were sold at Rugby at the end of June, 
realising, as a whole, rather less than 1000 guineas, which 
must be well within their value. Mr. J. Hargreaves brings 
to the Blackmore Vale his own hounds from the Cattistock 
country, and begins his new duties with every prospect of 
success, being highly popular with every one concerned and 
the keenest of foxcatchers to boot. The Cattistock Committee 
have found it no easy matter to replace Mr. Hargreaves, and 
for many weeks after the close of the season they sought a 
fresh Master without receiving any suitable application, which 
is somewhat surprising, as the country is by no means an un- 
desirable one. The Committee had almost decided to run the 
hunt for one season with Captain Gerald Digby as Field-Master, 
when the Rev. E. A. Milne, of Shenley Rectory, North Bucks, 
came forward and was unanimously elected. Mr. Milne has 
hunted the North Bucks Harriers for several seasons and is a 
capital judge of hounds, being the winner of a championship 
and other awards at Peterborough. A farmer himself, he is 
sure speedily to become popular with the tenant-farmers, and 
altogether, to quote Lord Digby’s words, is a man well qualified 
to show good sport in the Cattistock country. 
A couple of Surrey packs, in the Burstow and the Chid- 
dingfold, will both be carried on under a new régime this 
season. Mr. Edward B. Forbes gives up the former after 
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four successful seasons’ term of office, and his position will be 
occupied by Mr. U. Lambert, of Bletchingley. The Great 
Destroyer has removed from our midst General Sir Frederick 
Marshall, a distinguished soldier and a sportsman of the good 
old-fashioned type, who had been intimately associated with 
the Chiddingfold for a great many years, and at the time of 
his death was still the actual Master. For the present the 
hunt will be conducted by a committee of a dozen gentlemen, 
including Mr. Alfred Sadler, who has carried the horn for 
several seasons past. The Cheshire packs remain under the 
same control. It is interesting to observe that, with the forth- 
coming season, Mr. Corbet will have completed his quarter of 
a century as Master of the South Cheshire, having held office 
eleven years before the country was divided in 1877. 

Turning from Cheshire to the Midland district, a highly 
important change is to be noticed in the retirement of 
Mr. William Baird after twenty years with the Cottesmore 
Hounds, and the accession to the Mastership of Mr. Evan Han- 
bury, who, with Arthur Thatcher as his huntsman, is not likely 
to allow the pack’s present good name to deteriorate in the 
estimation of hunting-men. Mr. Baird’s record, lengthy as it 
was, may be truthfully said to have been uninterruptedly suc- 
cessful, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Hanbury has a 
most difficult man to follow. It is not to be denied that the 
new appointment caused a considerable amount of heart- 
burning in certain quarters, so Mr. Hanbury is on his mettle in 
every sense of the expression, and his management of the hunt 
is sure to be watched with exceptional interest in the country. 

Another hard man to follow is Mr. William Hew Dunn, who 
gives up the Craven Hounds to the great regret of all concerned, 
the more especially as his retirement has become necessary 
owing to ill-health. Mr. Lionel Barlow has enrolled himself as 
successor to John Warde, Tom (Gentleman) Smith, Frederick 
Villebois, and other renowned hunting-men who were connected 
with the Craven country in bygone days. Failing health, also, 
has led Mr. E. Salvin Bowlby to relinquish the joint-Mastership 
of the Essex Hounds, and, all efforts to overcome his decision 
having been futile, arrangements have now been made by 
which this pack will be hunted during the ensuing season by a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Arthur Bowlby, C. E. Green, 
and R. Y. Bevan, the retiring Master having generously lent the 
hounds to the country. Sir William Williams’s six years’ 
Mastership of the Exmoor Hounds comes to an end ; and next 
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season’s lists will not include the Gogerddan Hounds, which 
have been dispersed owing to the terribly sad death of Mr. 
Pryse Pryse, who hunted this old-established pack and who 
succumbed to the effects of a bite incurred while handling a fox 
last January. The Glamorganshire had to bring their last 
season to a premature close on account of the military duties of 
the Master, the Mackintosh of Mackintosh, who still, however, 
retains his position with the pack. It has been the lamentable 
case of fox versus pheasant in the Hambledon country of late, 
with the result that the Hon. Frederick Baring, after controlling 
the destinies of the hunt for half a dozen seasons, has felt it 
incumbent to resign, making the following trenchant observa- 
tion upon the situation : ‘ Things have come to such a pass that 
where there is game preserving, with one or two exceptions, a 
fox cannot live.’ Arrangements have been made whereby the 
country will be divided, Captain Standish taking over the eastern 
side and Mr. Whalley-Tooker the other. Mr. Francis G, Fry 
succeeds Mr. Arthur Foster in the leadership of the South Here- 
fordshire Hunt ; whilst the country hunted over for nearly two 
decades by Captain the Hon. F. Johnstone will, in future, be 
under the control of Sir Everard Cayley, who has undertaken 
to form a new pack, Captain Johnstone’s splendid collection 
of hounds was purchased em bloc at Rugby by Mr. W. M. 
Wroughton and Mr. Hanbury for 1000 guineas. Changes 
ensue in both the East Kent and West Kent establishments, 
Mr. Wilfrid Baker White, who has hunted the former pack for a 
couple of seasons, now taking Lord George Nevill’s place as 
Master of the latter, while Mr. H. W. Selby-Lowndes assumes 
the East Kent, having given up the Bilsdale for that purpose. 
Glancing through the next few packs on the list, we observe 
that Mr. H. M. Wilson, disappointed in his desire to go to the 
front, continues his successful control of the Ledbury ; and 
Mr. John Lawrence, hale and hearty in his ninety-second year 
and as keen as ever in matters appertaining to the chase, still 
holds the Mastership of the Llangibby, assisted by Mr. Hopton 
Williams, Then we come tothe New Forest Foxhounds, which 
were deprived of their Master early in the new year—Mr. 
Christopher Heseltine, whose first season of office this was, 
having volunteered for active service with the Imperial Yeo- 
-manry. He subsequently sent in his resignation, and Mr. 
Ernest Wingrove acted as Field Master during the remainder of 
the season, but Mr. H. Compton will henceforth hunt this 
woodland country. From the same cause the Oakley lost their 
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Master, Mr. P. A. O. Whitaker, who, like Mr. Heseltine, joined 
the Imperial Yeomanry, and left Mr. Hatfield Harter to assume 
his duties. Mr. W. H. Ashhurst, who hunted the South 
Oxfordshire for half a dozen seasons, has retired, and Mr. 
Harold Gurney Pease, of Ayton Hall, Yorkshire, will take his 
place. Mr. L. F. Craven’s stay with the Pembrokeshire has 
been exceedingly brief, having only extended over last season. 
He sold the hounds in May, and many were purchased by the 
new Master, Mr. H. Leader, who showed wisdom in founding 
the new pack on the old basis. Mr. Lancelot Rolleston, who 
carried on the Rufford Hounds with every success for eleven 
seasons, was one of the first to receive a command in the 
3rd Battalion of the Imperial Yeomanry; he had the misfortune 
to be very badly wounded in an engagement near Lindley in 
May.. The gap in the Mastership caused by Mr. Rolleston’s 
departure has been filled by Earl Manvers, who does not 
require a guarantee as to the amount of subscriptions, and is 
likely to hunt the country in excellent style, so, needless to say, 
his acceptance of the post has been hailed with great delight 
throughout the Rufford ranks. During Lord Manvers’ absence 
from the field the duties of Deputy-Master will be undertaken 
by Mr. G. S. Foljambe. 

The season 1900-1 will be an important one in the hunting 
history of Shropshire, for it witnesses what is practically a return 
to a state of affairs which existed between the years 1838 and 
1885, viz., a division of the country hunted over by the county 
pack. The arrangement by which Mr. Frank Bibby and Mr, Row- 
land Hunt have carried on the country for the last two years was 
terminated at the end of the season, though at that period Mr. 
Hunt had already been in South Africa for some time with 
Lord Lovat’s Sharpshooters. Before his departure, Mr. Hunt 
made a proposal to hunt the united country the following season 
for £2500 per annum, but this scheme was rejected by the 
North Shropshire Hunt Committee, who decided instead to 
embrace Mr. Bibby’s offer to hunt their part of the country 
without subscription. Mr. J. C. Dun-Waters, Master of the 
Wheatland Hounds, for the last two seasons has hunted a por- 
tion of the southern country, and now offered to take over the: 
whole of it lying south of the Severn and east of a line drawn 
from Ford to Pontesbury, three days a fortnight, if guaranteed 
£675 a year, which quite fell in with the wishes of the Shrop- 
shire members. Therefore, Mr. Bibby and Mr. Dun-Waters 
are to hunt north and south of the Severn respectively, and it is 
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expected that Sir Bryan Leighton, who has been fighting in 
South Africa, will take over the portion west of Ford and 
Pontesbury, whilst the United Hunt will still hold the territory 
they now occupy. 

The Imperial Yeomanry claimed the services of Mr. R. W. 
Eyton, the Master of the Stevenstone Hounds, and, as a conse- 
quence, the season was greatly curtailed, no hunting being done 
after the middle of January. The members doubtless find 
ample compensation in the fact that the Hon. Mark Rolle has 
once more consented to control the destinies of this North 
Devonshire pack. Military exigencies are also responsible for 
the loss to the Surrey Union Hounds of Major H. Gouldburn, 
who only took them over a twelvemonth back. He was 
appointed second in command of the Royal Guards’ Reserve— 
the formation of which must be considered one of the most 
striking results of the war—and thus the Surrey Union 
members were obliged to cast about for a new leader. A 
Joint-Mastership has been the outcome of their efforts, Mr. 
T. H. Bennett, who had the hounds between 1886 and 1897, 
and Mr. G. H. Longman having consented to act in this 
capacity. The Hon. T. A. Brassey was an early Volunteer for 
South African service, and the East Sussex Hounds conse- 
quently have since been without one of their Joint-Masters, 
suffering, moreover, a severe loss in the death of Sir Anchitel 
Ashburnham, their honorary secretary and former Field Master. 
Mr. C. A. Egerton is, however, a host in himself, and the 
duties could not be in the hands of a better sportsman. 

Widespread regret was caused in the Taunton Vale when 
the resignation of the Hon. E. W. B. Portman became 
known, his three seasons’ Mastership having proved an unquali- 
fied success. He was unable favourably to reconsider his de- 
termination to retire from the list of active M.F.H.s, and is 
succeeded by Mr. Fred. C. Swindell, who carried on the Pucke- 
ridge and Old Berkshire for four seasons each, and will hunt the 
country without a guarantee. A Devonshire pack, the Tremlett, 
will miss a good M.F.H. in Sir John Shelley, who has been closely 
connected with the hunt for many years, but the vacancy caused 
by his retirement will be filled by a keen supporter of the pack, 
Mr. Walter Morris—generally regarded as the right man in the 
right place. Earl Bathurst, having been ordered on active 
service in connection with the 4th Batt. Gloucestershire Regt. 
early in the year, announced his intention of resigning the 
Mastership of the Cirencester side of the Vale of White Horse, 
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and at one time it seemed quite on the cards that amalgama- 
tion would again be the lot of the V.W.H. countries. The 
Earl, however, was ultimately persuaded not to give up office, 
and the standing arrangements will not be disturbed. The 
war, again, was responsible, in a sense, for the secession of 
Mr. George H. Pember from the head of the Vine affairs, all 
his time and energy being required for his business when his 
son and partner had departed for the front. Luckily for the 
Vine followers, Mr. A. Gordon Russell has consented to take 
over Mr. Pember’s duties, whereby he enters upon his third 
term of Mastership with the pack. 

The Warwickshire loses a Master of twenty-four years’ 
standing in Lord Willoughby de Broke, a man who has raised 
the pack to a state bordering on absolute perfection, both in 
the kennel and in the field, and who will always be accounted 
by future generations one of the giants of the hunting world, 
to whom the good work he has accomplished in hound-breeding 
will readily be apparent. A prolonged illness prevented him 
from taking part in his favourite sport all last year and this, and 
it was with the greatest reluctance that he finally felt himself 
compelled to relinquish further active participation in the 
doings of his renowned pack. It is pleasant to think, however, 
that the lengthy association which connects the family with the 
Warwickshire Hunt is not to be severed, since Lord Willoughby’s 
son, the Hon. Greville Verney, succeeds him, and is pretty 
certain to maintain its high status. The neighbouring pack, 
the North Warwickshire, went through the greater part of last 
season minus Lord Algernon Percy, engaged on military duty, 
but he still occupies the Joint-Mastership with Mr. Arkwright. 
The alterations which Mr. Dun-Waters has made in the future 
hunting of the Wheatland Hounds have already been alluded 
to, but we have not yet mentioned that Mr. W. de P. Cazenove 
gives up the Wilton and is succeeded by Mr. H. C. Gallup. 
Mr. Percy Browne, on his departure with the I.Y., resigned 
the Mastership of the South and West Wilts, but has since 
consented to remain in office providing that he will not be 
required to hunt the whole of the country. Until he returns, . 
however, Lord Heytesbury and the Committee will do their 
best to show sport, conducting things on a smaller scale than 
heretofore. Like Mr. Browne, the Earl of Dudley has been 
doing good service with Lord Roberts, and he still holds, 
nominally, the Mastership of the Worcestershire Hounds. 

With the exception that Sir James Miller, the popular Master 
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of the Northumberland and Berwickshire, is to be numbered 
among those ‘doing their country’s work,’ nothing has trans- 
pired in connection with the eleven Scotch packs of foxhounds 
which calls for comment here, but a number of important 
alterations crop up on the Irish list. One of the chief is the 
revival of hunting over the old Curraghmore country by 
Mr. George F. Malcomson, who is meeting with enthusiastic 
support in his enterprise. The new pack will probably be 
christened the Waterford Foxhounds. Mr. J. B. Charters gives 
up the East Galway Hounds after a single season with them, 
and Lord Huntingdon has announced his intention of carry- 
ing on that country as well as his own, the Ormond—a 
decidedly formidable undertaking. The County Limerick 
Hunt suffered to a peculiar extent through the war last season, 
for not only the Master, Captain F. H. Wise, was away on 
active service, but the Deputy-Master, Mr. T. E. Harrison, also 
took up arms, obtaining a commission in the Irish Yeomanry. 
Their duties devolved on Mr. George Heigham, a brother-in- 
law, by-the-way, of Mr. Charters, and he has hunted the hounds 
in capital style. Mr. H. Leader gives up the Muskerry and, as 
before mentioned, migrates to the Pembrokeshire; and the 
United Hunt Club will in future be under the joint control of 
Mr. W. Nicholson and Mr. A. F. Sharman-Crawford, instead of 
the former’s only. Both the Earl of Longford and the Hon. 
E. M. Pakenham, who have carried on the Westmeath Hounds 
for seven years, retired from office on entering upon serious 
military work, in the execution of which his lordship received a 
nasty wound in June, but he happily made a speedy recovery. 
Mr. J. B. Charters has been unanimously elected to the vacant 
Mastership. When we have mentioned that Mr. A. L. Cliffe 
has changed his mind as to abandoning the Wexford and will 
continue his second period in command of that pack, we shall 
have arrived at the end of our tether. It must be remem- 
bered that, owing to the exigencies of the production of this 
magazine, these pages were written in July, so it is possible 
that arrangements may have been entered into since that date 
which are not recorded here, 
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SOME TYPES OF CONTINENTAL SPORTSMEN 


BY DANIELE B. VARE 


IF the average Englishman were asked to describe the type of 
foreign sportsman with which he is best acquainted, the 
description, in all probability, would be anything but flattering 
to the bold lovers of the chase who hunt, shoot, and fish south 
of the Channel. A very short stout gentleman of Gallic origin 
in a rather baggy suit of dark blue velveteen, with a velveteen 
cap on his head, an enormous circular brass horn slung over 
his shoulder and under one arm, a gun of no particular make 
in his hand, a huge black moustache and imperial: such is the 
ideal representative, in many English minds, of foreign sport. 
Though I am by no means prepared to deny the existence _ 
of the above-described slaughterer of sparrows and small birds 
in general—for I have often met very similar, if not identical, 
types in Normandy or Savoy—I would no more dream of 
comparing him to the fine generous sportsmen of France, of 
Germany, or of Italy than you would mention the ‘’Arry out 
’untin,’ with whom the pages of Punch have made us so familiar, 
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in the same breath with the lamented author of ‘ Riding 
Recollections.’ 

Every Frenchman living in the country, be he a paysan or a 
grand seigneur, has a deeply rooted affection for /a chasse, and, 
given the opportunity, will devote himself to the pursuit of even 
the poorest game with an energy and a patience that even an 
Englishman might be proud of, and a quickness, an entrain, a 
light-hearted contempt of all disappointments wholly French. 
In the cities also, though the young Parisian looks down on 


WAITING FOR THE START 


cricket and football as being dull (probably because his know- 
ledge concerning them is-limited to the fact that they are 
played by /es Anglais), even the dullest and most commonplace 
of the petits employés is almost invariably a past-master of that 
most difficult and fascinating of sports—fencing. However, it 
was less of athletes and more concerning the votaries of the 
chase that I wished to speak, so let us return to the forests and 
the green fields. 

Splendid sport with both wolves and deer is to be had in 
the forests and the plains of the Poitou, of Berry, of Limouzin 
and La Vendée, as many Englishmen know by experience, and 
Europe can show no finer sportsmen than many of the 
members of these various hunts. Some of them are thin, wiry, 
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and silent men; others, again, are short, cheery, and rather 
stout, with no small opinion of their own prowess and an 
inexhaustible fund of humorous anecdotes of a marked Parisian 
character. Some are business men who come out from the big 
towns for a holiday during the open season, and others bear 
great names that history has made immortal. But to whatever 
class they belong they are certainly not related to the son of 
lightsome Gaul whose portrait once appeared in Punch, hanging 
desperately on to his horse’s neck and bawling out in the 
middle of arun: ‘Hola! 1 tomble! I faloff! Stop ze ’unt! 
Stop ze FOX!’ 

An anecdote, however, that I think might be founded on 
fact is the equally well-known one concerning the French fox- 
hunter of exuberant spirits who, on being indignantly asked by 
an incensed whip, as he narrowly missed riding over a valuable 
hound, where the devil he was going to, and if he thought that 
he could catch the fox, answered, as he went gaily on: ‘I do 
not know, mon ami, but I vill try! I vill try!’ 

The French hunters of the wolf and stag are one and all 
splendidly mounted, and will ride from early morning till long 
past sunset, regardless of rain-sodden clothes, of hunger or 
fatigue. Frenchmen on horseback, when not en ‘enue de chasse, 
very often dress in a way that would make some of their critics 
smile ; for, with the exception of a few Parisian dandies, they 
leave all the smart clothes to the ladies, and consider it a waste 
of time to make an elaborate toilet. Their horsemanship also, 
despite the wonderful jumping that one admires once a year at 
the Concours Hippique, is not of the brilliant quality that one 
finds among the sportsmen who hunt the fox in the Shires ; but 
their skill in tracking a deer over endless undulating wastes, 
through woods and dales, till the quarry is brought to bay or 
the horns sound /a retraite, is marvellous, and equal to their 
skill is their consideration for the generous animal that carries 
them and on whose endurance they never or rarely trespass. 

As a worthy representative of these Gallic hunting-men 1 
will try to describe a gentleman I met several years ago in 
Paris and in Normandy, and for whose sporting qualities 1 have 
the most sincere admiration. 

Monsieur de St. Joseph, as I will call him, is a tall, thin 
man with the typical French moustache and imperial, quietly 
and almost carelessly dressed, very silent though possessing a 
grim humour of his own, which, when allowed free play, can 
be irresistible. He used to be frequently seen in the Bois de 
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Boulogne driving four horses with considerable skill, but now 
he has abandoned his coach in favour of the faster and more 
fashionable ‘automobile.’ When not otherwise occupied in 
Paris or hunting the stag in the provinces, he passes his time 
in scouring the roads of Normandy or Touraine in his motor- 
car, and were the pleasure he derives from these excursions in 
any way proportionate to the amount of oil, smuts and dirt in 
general, that he manages to collect on his clothes and person 
when on the road, he should enjoy himself amazingly ! 


EDEL-HIRSCH, SHOT BY THE KAISER AT ROMINTEN 


A shrewd judge of a horse and a skilful, daring horseman, 
carrying himself in the saddle with that easy grace that is only 
possible when man and beast are in perfect accord, like most of 
his countrymen he rides to hunt and never hunts: to ride, so 
that probably he would not gain the admiration of the young 
English-Rapids. To remain ten or eleven hours in the saddle 
when following a good stag over hill and dale is no uncommon 
occurrence to such sportsmen as Monsieur de St. Joseph ; and 
he never takes out a second horse, though the quarry may not 
be brought to bay till long after dusk. I can imagine no more 
picturesque sight than a kill after dark in the silence of some 
thickly wooded glen, when the few sportsmen who have kept 
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up with the hounds all through the long summer’s day press 
their jaded horses through the bushes to where the green-liveried 
hunt servants stand with flaming torches held aloft over the 
dead stag, that lies, still warm and damp with sweat, in the 
long grass at their feet. 

One is compelled to admire in these gentlemen not only 
their extensive knowledge of the quarry’s habits and of their 
hunting country—for in this the French stag-hunters are inferior 
to none—but also their kindness and consideration for the 
horses that have carried them so gallantly and so long ; a kind- 
ness which will cause them to put up cheerfully with a thousand 
discomforts, such as bad food and worse bedding in some 
peasant’s hut, if by sacrificing their own comfort they can avoid 
the long ride home, that might almost be the death of a poor 
willing brute, long since done to a turn. This appears all the 
more worthy of consideration when one remembers that kind- 
ness to animals is the last virtue with which an Englishman will 
credit a foreigner. 

During the last few years I have been a most regular 
attendant at the races that take place every August at Deauville- 
sur-mer. This fashionable little Normandy town is a most 
delightful summer resort, and during the race-week is crowded 
with English and French racing-men and their satellites. One 
of the greatest attractions, second only to the races themselves, 
is the polo that is generally played on the field enclosed by the 
course, in the cool of the evening, when the races are over. 
Among the players are generally the members of two English 
clubs and of two or three French cercles. 

With the exception of Hurlingham or Ranelagh, I do not 
think a prettier polo-ground could be found than the Deauville 
champ des courses, and whilst watching the play I had ample 
leisure to observe the manners and customs of the French 
sportsmen contrasted with those of their English opponents and 
guests. 

There was one gentleman especially among the members of 
the French cercle whose play excited my admiration. He was 
a small man, and rather stout—one might almost have called 
him stumpy. His legs were so short that it was always a 
mystery to me how he managed to ride at all ; but ride he did, 
and well. He always wore an enormous sun-helmet of an 
Asiatic type, which gave him, when on foot, the appearance of 
an overgrown mushroom (I sincerely hope this article will not 
come under his notice). He laughed and joked, twirled his 
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moustaches and shrugged his shoulders in the most orthodox 
southern style, and to see him hurrying breathlessly over the 
grass in the wake of some tall Englishman, who looked the 
beau-ideal of a polo-player, one would certainly have laid 
any Odds on the Hurlingham man having the best of it. But 
once the game began things in general began to take a different 
aspect altogether ; the fat little figure with the mushroom- 
shaped sun-helmet seemed to possess the divine gift of omni- 
presence. Though he would never get in the way of his own 


THE MASTER OF THE ROMAN STAGHOUNDS 


side, he invariably spoiled the best strokes of his opponents, 
_ and twisted, turned, and bucketed across the field on his smart 
little Arab pony, putting the ball to all appearances exactly 
wherever he chose. Had his compatriots seconded him to 
better advantage I think that the English team might not have 
returned home so often victorious; but, as far as a mere 
spectator could judge, the French cercl/es had got together, to 
use a phrase of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, a team of crack players 
and not a crack team. k 
Regarding the races themselves, Deauville and Trouville are 
well known to so many English people that it is hardly worth 
- while speaking of them; but one fact I will mention, for it 
caused me at first considerable surprise, and that is the extra- 
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ordinary number of women bookmakers who ply their trade 
at the French race meetings. Are you blessed with such 
sporting types in England as well? I am not in a position 
to say, but I can vouch for it that never has one appeared in 
Italy. 

The Deauvilloise representatives in bookmaking of the 
gentler sex were anything but attractive, or perhaps I might 
have been more taken with an idea which then was new to me. 
Some of them, however, were rather quiet, homely-looking 


A RENDEZVOUS DE CHASSE ~ 


bourgeoises, who, I think, would have felt more at home making | 
cider or looking after the poultry in a Breton farm than on a 
crowded noisy racecourse. In one case I remember a whole 
family seemed to have gone into the business, Monsieur and 
Madame, standing under a large green umbrella, calling out 
the odds and taking the bets, whilst a couple of small children 
played about in the grass and instructed a poodle, who also 
belonged to the party, in the art of dying for /a République! 
Their business seemed to be a flourishing one, for, though they 
had nothing of the tawdry smartness of a second-class English 
bookmaker about them, they all looked very contented and 
prosperous, especially the poodle, who had his moustaches well 
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combed and waxed and wore a small piece of yellow ribbon 
round his tail ! 

The commonest type of French sportsman is perhaps also 
the least known to Englishmen who travel in France, and 
though the quietest and most commonplace of individuals, he 
is not uninteresting as a type and sometimes most delightful as 
a companion. You will meet him almost anywhere in the 
country except on a chasse réservée—in the marshes, for instance, 
shooting snipe, accompanied by a very useless and lively dog 
of no particular breed ; or you will see him sitting all alone 
and solitary in the shadow of a hedge, on a blazing hot 
summer’s day, on the border of some big ploughed field, con- 
tentedly watching a small piece of clockwork, consisting of a 
revolving bar of wood studded with small pieces of looking- 
glass (I have forgotteri the English name for it, if ever there 
was one), which is stuck in the ground, at about twenty paces 
off, for the purpose of luring small birds to destruction. Should 
our friend’s patience be rewarded, and more than one bird fall 
to his lot, great will be his joy ; should the ‘ Ave Maria’ find 
him still empty-handed he will shrug his shoulders and trudge 
home in the cool of the evening in no way disheartened. 
Beati pauperes spiritu! He is probably a shopkeeper in some 
small provincial town, or perhaps a village schoolmaster who, 
being the happy possessor of a shooting licence and a gun, 
decides to spend his few hard-earned holidays in the pursuit 
of the handiest game, consoling himself for the smallness of his 
bag with the humble reflection that at least he has enjoyed a 
good day’s outing in the fine country air. He is perhaps 
hardly worthy of representing his country’s sportsmen, but he 
is a familiar figure enough in the French country towns and a 
gentil petit bonhomme au fond ! 


German lovers of the chase might be divided, when con- 
sidered as types of sportsmen, into two classes: the noblemen 
and princes, who own vast tracts of forest land where game is 
preserved and hunting-parties regularly organised with a success 
that only great riches and perfect management could guarantee ; 
and secondly, the humbler ja@ger, who owns, perhaps, a small 
portion of land, where he may occasionally bag a hare, a 
partridge, or even a deer, but who more often obtains per- 
mission to shoot over the wilder districts of his more fortunate 
colleague’s possessions. The first-named are all charming gentle- 
men, hospitable, courtly, yet generally of simple and quiet 
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tastes, who dedicate their often hard-earned leisure to the 
pleasures of a well-organised sport. Of such I can imagine 
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no better representative than H.I.M. the Kaiser, who enjoys in 
his jagd schloss, or hunt-castle of Rominten, in East Prussia, 
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some of the finest shooting that this overcrowded continent of 
ours can offer. An excellent shot, a good horseman, and 
an enthusiastic lover of yachting, his Majesty possesses nearly 
all the rare qualities that make a really good sportsman ; and in 
addition a certain- patient, almost dogged, perseverance, which 
is the finest of the Germans’ characteristics, for all that their 
detractors scoff at it, giving it various uncomplimentary names. 

The second type is not always so charming. Though 
generally a very good shot, with a knowledge of his quarry’s 
habits and haunts that is simply extraordinary, he is apt to 
possess just a little too much of the stiff old ‘Junker’ spirit, is 
often very coarse in his manners, and is generally imbued .with 
so profound an admiration for the qualities of German sport in 
general, and his own in particular, that his companionship be- 
comes a thing to be avoided. It is all very well to know that 
your companion learnt to shoot at an age when most boys were 
learning to spell, and that he can recognise the tracks of every 
wild animal in the woods at a glance, reading the countless 
little signs of forest life as you could read an open book; you 
don’t want to have it dinned into your ears that there are no 
sportsmen like the German sportsmen, and no sport like the 
German sport. Whatever your previous opinions on the subject 
may have been, you will in all probability become sceptical 
when the superiority of the Teuton huntsman over his colleagues 
of every other nationality is expounded to you with such need- 
less iteration, and you will feel inclined to argue the point if 
only out of cussedness. 

In appearance also our friend is not prepossessing ; when 
on foot he dresses in a cheap and baggy imitation of the 
splendid uniforms worn by the ager regiments, of which there 
are several in the German army, and should he choose to go 
on horseback his costume will appear to be a cross between 
that of a circus director and that of a Waldesian theological 
student. His guns are heavy, lumbering weapons, whose chief 
virtue consists in their cheapness (a German of the middle-class 
very seldom pays more than £7 for his best guns), his figure 
is in no way improved by a long course of beer-drinking, and 
his face is often disfigured by hideous scars, these latter orna- 
ments being a souvenir of a few years spent at the universities. 
Such is the descendant of the merry, daring Freischiitz ; he 
always makes me wonder where those fine old German types 
are to be found that one admires so much in the pictures of 
Ludwig Knaus, with their stalwart figures, their bronzed, hand- 
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some faces, and their picturesque costumes. The overweening 
vanity of the above-described type never characterises the nobles 
and country gentlemen of Deutschland, who, as they are often 
second to none in social position, are nearly always men of 
truly polished manners and a most kindly and refined courtesy. 
But, however polite, hospitable, and obliging they may be, they 
would never for an instant permit any sportsman to retain his 
place among their guests who should by any chance have 
proved himself unacquainted with sporting etiquette. Such 
personages as the ‘duffer’ or the careless shot are never to be 
met with in a German shooting-party, and the mere fact of his 
being a little short-sighted will often make a German renounce 
entirely all the pleasures of the chase, lest he should be liable 
to render himself a nuisance to -his friends. The splendid 
organisation of the dattues, the efficiency of the hunt servants, 
and above all the excellent shooting and correct demeanour of 
the sportsmen themselves, would win cordial admiration from 
English landowners. An eminent German authority on hunting 
matters, Herr E. Kropff, proposed in a book entitled ‘ Waid- 
gerechte Jagd,’ that, with every invitation to a shooting-party 
the host should send his guest a list of rules to be enforced 
during the day’s sport, any infringement of the same being 
punished with a small fine, by which the local poor-box should 
benefit. The book was published in 1898, and this somewhat 
autocratic addition to the laws of sporting etiquette seems to 
have forcibly appealed to the German mind, for Herr Kropff’s 
ideal einladung, which I have translated and transcribed here 
below, has been copied and is used now by various gentle- 
men and owners of forest lands all over the country. The 
reader can judge for himself concerning the possibilities of the 
following document : 


‘ Invitation : To the battue on the 5th of December 1898. 

‘ Rendezvous : Waldheil Cottage, at 7 A.M. 

‘ To Shoot: Hares, partridges, pheasants, and rabbits. 

‘ Aspect of the Ground to be Shot over : Two wooded hollows 
among the hills and a few open fields. 

‘The following Rules to be enforced during the Sport : Who- 
ever passes from one drive to another with a loaded gun, who- 
ever crosses the line of sportsmen or of beaters with triggers at 
full-cock, whoever abandons his place after the beginning 
or before the end of the battue, whoever lets off his gun by 
mistake, whoever fires into the hollows after the o1der “ Beaters 
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come out !” has been given, whoever approaches the rendezvous 
with a loaded gun, likewise whoever should carry even an un- 
loaded gun, with the muzzle pointing towards a companion or 
a servant, will be expected to pay a fine of four marks (shillings). 

‘2. Any one occupying a seat in a carriage with a loaded 
gun in his hand, or any one placing a loaded gun in a | carriage, 
will be fined five marks, 

«3. It is particularly requested that no game but the above 
mentioned should be shot. 
_ £4. Every miss is fined five pfennig (about a halfpenny) ; it 
is calculated as a miss when two shots only bring down one 
head of game. 

‘5. The money paid for fines will be sent to the local poor-box.’ 

(Here follow particulars as to the dress to be worn during 
the day and in the evening.) 


Think of the effect that the introduction of such invitation 
cards would have in English sporting circles! If only the 
money collected by the fine system could be pocketed by the 
host one might early recoup oneself from a bad book on the 
Derby by hiring a Scotch moor during the grouse season, and 
inviting a few ‘ duffers’ to come and shoot over it. 

But to return to our German sportsmen ; there is at least 
one generous habit with which I must credit him, whatever his 
rank, and which by itself would gain him absolution from a 
host of small, if irritating, conceits, a habit born of a certain 
rough kindliness, which he extends to both man and beast, and 
which compels him very often to renounce shooting a long 
sought-for deer or bird ; for it is the unwritten law among all . 
German shooters that no animal must be fired upon if there is 
only a small probability of its being killed. The idea of a 
wounded hare or stag dragging itself painfully to its lair, to 
await a long drawn-out agony and death from a wound that 
was not deadly enough to prevent the poor brute escaping from 
the hands of its pursuer, is most justly repugnant to a German, 
and sooner than risk such a possibility he will let his quarry go 
unscathed. The custom of sparing an animal that the hunter 
does not feel certain of bringing to the ground favours also the 
so-called Raub-tiere,or robber animals, that, according to German 
game laws, may be shot or snared anywhere and at any time. 
This category of the forest inhabitants includes hawks, martens, 
weasels, lynxes (to be found near the banks of the Elbe, and 
not far from Hanover), and—I shudder to confess it—foxes ! 
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The measures adopted in Germany for the protection of 
game may appear to an Englishman both arbitrary and un- 
necessary, and the wholesale slaughter of the foxes and Raué- 
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PRECIPICE RIDING 


tiere in general would perhaps call forth his just indignation ; 

but he must not forget that there is no fox-hunting in Germany, 

and that, unless his family is kept down in numbers, the ‘Reinecke 

Fuchs,’ as described by Goethe, would become an intolerable 

nuisance. He is not the only culprit that is roughly handled 
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by order of the German game laws, for the punishments inflicted 
on poachers are almost unnecessarily severe. Only last winter 
two poachers were shot by a forester in Silesia for not having 
thrown down their guns at his call. | 
I was surprised when | first went to Germany to hear that 
there were no wolves to be shot in the country. Now and then 
the tracks of a wolf are found near the Russian frontier, but if 
he ventures too far west he very rarely lives more than three days, 
a well-aimed bullet putting an end to his career of robbery 
and crime. However, there is plenty of game without wolves, 
and big game too; innumerable varieties of deer and ‘chamois’ 
or gemse, wild boars, besides hares, pheasants, partridges, 
wild duck, wild geese, capercailzie, woodcock and black game ; 
it makes a good list even without the kangaroos, brought from 
Australia four or five years ago, and set free in a large forest, 
somewhere near Hanover, I think, where they have acclimatised 
themselves wonderfully, and were hunted for the first time this 
year. One far-spread custom among German sportsmen, which . 
I must not forget to mention, is that of carefully providing - 
food during the hard winters for the wild animals that otherwise 
might starve. The State gives large sums annually for this 
“purpose, and hay and corn are regularly laid down in those 
parts of the woods where the hunters know by experience 
that the animals are in the habit of feeding. To prevent the 
snow covering the food thus distributed, special shelters are 
constructed, and even the animals who have learnt by bitter 
experience the nature of a trap, show not the slightest fear of 
these shelters, but frequent them regularly to enjoy the hospi- 
tality of their quondam pursuers. 


A RIDING PARTY 


' BY LADY MABEL HOWARD 


A SOMEWHAT commonplace title, perhaps, but still a subject 
| so full of possibilities which, as far as we were concerned, were 
| so fully realised that I long for the pen of a ready writer to be 
able to put into words all the experiences and emotions we 
went through as we rode through those silent lonely mountain 
rangés— emotions so ably described by a man after a long run, 
when men and hounds having disappeared, darkness came on 
and he was alone among the hills : ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘it’s so lonely 
that you nearly have to get off and pray for help.’ 

One is dependent on so many circumstances on a riding tour 
—the weather, the horses, and, above all, one’s companions. One 
may hunt with people for years, the best of friends, and perhaps 
the best of hunting companions, but it does not at all follow they 
, will be suitable companions on a riding tour. After all, it is so 
different. Hunting is practically @ selfish pastime, chacun pour 
sot. You may, perhaps, pull back at a fence or hold a gate for _ 
a fellow hunter, but when that supreme moment has come, and 
‘Gone away’ echoes from the other side of a long covert, it is 
generally a case of sauve gui peut, and no one thinks of any 
one but himself or herself in the general scramble which ensues 
in order to get a good start. But from start to finish on a 
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riding tour there are numerous and necessary opportunities for 
unselfishness, and if these were not acted upon the whole 
expedition would very shortly become a failure. We had no 
difficulties of this kind. We were a most harmonious party ; 
in fact, the three men vied with each other in trying to help us 
and smoothing the rough places in really difficult and almost 
critical moments. 

The choice of horses, too, was limited. A hunting-stable in 
June somewhat resembles the West End of London in September. 
For the most part our hunters were enjoying a hard-earned. 
rest after a long hunting season, so we had to take what we could 
get, and our mounts varied from fourteen hands to sixteen. 
We each had a horse, however—and, what is more, a very good 
horse. Their ages, too, were rather remarkable. One a grand 
old hunter boasting of nearly twenty years, keen and sure- 
footed as ever, while another was a four-year-old, gentle and 
tractable as an aged horse, putting the others to shame 
once by being the first to cross an awkward place, while they 
were ‘still looking at it and trying to make up their minds to 
face it. 

I must confess to a good deal of excitement on the morning 
of our start—a typical June morning, the most beautiful thing, 
I think, which Nature has to show us, certainly in the North of 
England. A soft blue sky with a few clouds and a fresh breeze 
from the west, not too hot. It took us a long time to get off. 
Sandwiches, mackintoshes, whips, all had to be collected, and 
it was nearly eleven before we formed a procession to the 
stables, six of us making up the riding party, and six others, whom 
we were leaving behind, following to see the start. 

These last were not promising nor hopeful. ‘ You'll fall into 
bogs.’ ‘It’s going to rain hard.’ ‘None of you know the way,’ 
were a few of the cheering remarks they had flung at us all the 
morning, but we turned a deaf ear. We got off at last, riding 
slowly past the farm buildings into one of the many pastures 
of our host’s grounds. The first five miles lay through his 
park; we rode through pasture after pasture in the fresh June 
morning, exclaiming as we went on the beauty of the white 
thorn trees, the brilliant green grass and the depth and luxuri- 
ance of the foliage. 

We drew up for a moment at a gate on the top of a high 
pasture, and as we saw stretching away before us for miles the 
undulating park, with innumerable cattle, horses, sheep, and in 
the far distance the herd of wild Highland cattle, one of our 
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party exclaimed, ‘I always think, when I come into this park, of 
the verse, “ And so are the cattle on a thousand hills,”’ 

On we went, slowly cantering over light springy turf, next 
crossing a heather track, turning down a sharp hill, then we left 
the park and descended into the valley—that long grey valley 
with the noisy Caldew rushing through it ; and here memories 
of bygone days with hounds come to us. We can almost fancy 
we hear them again in full cry leaving the valley and taking to 
the hills, leaving us struggling behind, as they race easily over 
Carrock maybe on to Skiddaw. 

But we must check our imagination and go on up the grey 
valley. We rode over the river, and through a bad bit of bog 
where one of us was very nearly overcome, but after a 
breathless moment she succeeded in emerging on to sound 
ground, neither she nor the horse any the worse. We paused 
at Skiddaw House and ate our sandwiches there under the 
shadow of the shepherd’s house, looking over Skiddaw Forest. 
But we did not allow ourselves much time, as we still had some 
way to go. We remounted and rode down the path to 
Lonscale, Saddleback now rising on our left, the roar of 
Glenderaterra beck far below in the valley ; the haunted Vale 
of St. John facing us with its background of Helvelyn. And as 
we led our horses round the narrow climbing track, too narrow 
at times to be pleasant, we suddenly rounded a point, and 
Derwentwater came into view with all its train of hills, forming 
one of the many panoramas of our ride. Down, down we 
went over good sound grass, cantering along the foot of Skiddaw 
into Keswick, and then along the prosaic road, degenerating as 
we went into the everyday tourist. Riding into Lodore Hotel 
we gladly gave our tired horses to the grooms who had come 
by train to wait us, and refreshed ourselves with welcome baths 
and tea. 

The next morning we woke to a steady rain, but it was of 
short duration, and half-past nine saw us again in our saddles. 
As we rode through Borrowdale up the valley into Rosthwaite 
there was a short sharp shower, and for a few moments we 
were doubtful as to what was in store for us; but the rain 
ceased suddenly ; the mist cleared away, and as we climbed 
the Honister Pass the hill-tops once more came out, and all 
was lovely again. The Honister Pass seemed steep and the 
road rough, but if we could have foreseen our coming expe- 
riences we should have been grateful for even that rough road, 
and have thought ourselves extremely fortunate. But so little 
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would be accomplished in life if one had the gift of .foresight, 
and in this case, if we had known, doubtless some of us would 
have fallen away. We passed Buttermere Lake, turned sharply 
off the road, across two grass fields. 

‘And now,’ said the leader of our party, who was acting as 
guide, ‘and now,’ waving his hand towards what appeared to 
my unsophisticated eyes an impassable mountain, ‘we begin 
quite an easy climb, I assure you; you can ride the whole 
way up.’ 

We looked at him somewhat doubtfully, but we had great 
confidence, and he spoke with such cheerful assurance, that we 
did not attempt to argue or even to express doubt, all obe- 
diently starting up the ascent. 

The first fifty yards proved too much. The discomfort for 
ourselves and the strain for the horses were equally great, and 
one by one we all slipped off and took to our feet. 1 am not 
at all sure as we climbed that pass of Scarf Gap that we did 
not condemn the modern safety habit skirt, and rather wished 
we had been clad in the’habits of the last generation ; for the 
constant mounting and dismounting we did during this ride . 
the safety skirt is most inconvenient and entails a continual 
attention to straps and buttons. I think there is room for the 
tailor geniuses of the present day, who make those wonderful 
garments for the hunting-field with such success, to go a step 
farther and give us a patent mountain-climbing skirt. 1 should 
suggest an all-round one which would combine the comfort of 
a riding and walking skirt, But we stumbled on as best we 
could, leading our horses, stopping every few yards to get our 
breath, and, despite exhaustion, to admire the great mountains 
which seemed closing round us. The track, which had been 
more or less marked at first, got fainter and fainter, the 
mountain steeper. We now had to walk in front, dragging our 
horses behind us. Between us and the summit lay huge 
masses of boulder stones, behind us lay the precipice we had 
just climbed ; there was no turning back. 

The horror of that last bit was indescribable. If it had 
lasted much longer I think we should all have succumbed ; but 
here the three men of our party came to our rescue. Having 
safely landed their horses at the top, they descended again to 
our aid, and taking our steeds from us led them up the last 
and worst pitch, leaving us to follow at our leisure. Thoroughly 
exhausted we stumbled slowly up, and gratefully threw ourselves 
on the grass plateau which formed the summit. We had 
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climbed a thousand feet since leaving Buttermere. We were 
enveloped in the mountains. There was no sign of life; an 
intense silence which brought with it a sense of loneliness 
seemed almost overpowering. It suddenly took hold of me 
and possessed me. I felt we must break the silence—we must 
tell the mountains we were there. We had come to force our 
life on them, and suddenly I broke forth into ‘God Save the 
Queen’; the others joined in, and for a few moments the hills 
echoed to our voices ; then we turned away, leaving the silent 
mountains to continue their record of ages. 

The descent was tremendous. Throwing the reins over the 
horses’ heads, we walked in front, giving them as long a rein as 
possible as they followed us down over the large boulders and 
slippery rocks, we ourselves often being obliged to jump from 
stone to stone, awkward enough even with two legs, but seem- 
ingly impossible for four ; still somehow they came on. Now 
and then there was an awkward moment when they followed 
too near to be safe; and once particularly, when I turned, my 
horse trod on me, and, having planted his foot firmly on my 
boot, remained calmly looking at me, evincing surprise at my 
cries of pain. But eventually the worst was over, and as we 
descended into the long desolate valley of Ennerdale, we 
pulled up for a moment, and asked our guide ‘ What next ?’ 

Before us were still steeper ascents than those we had 
climbed, and there appeared to be no exit from the valley save 
by one or other of these mountains. In point of grandeur this 
certainly was the finest view of the ride. Behind us lay the 
pass of Scarf Gap, in front the Pillar Mountain and Pillar Rock, 
that rock which has proved more fatal to mountaineers than any 
other point in this district. We threw our glance to the left ; 
but there was no help there. Kirk Fell and Great Gable looked 
grim and uncompromising, a thick white cloud sweeping over 
the latter. Over one or other of the hills we must go—but 
which ? 

We all stood perplexed; the map was consulted but did not 
enlighten us. Suddenly we sighted a sign-post, and, hurrying 
towards it, we read that those who wished to cross must go to 
a mountain ash tree, a hundred yards away, and from there find 
the track. Those hundred yards were critical ones. As our 
guide and mentor was, as usual, leading, he and his horse half 
disappeared into a bog. They scrambled out with marvellous 
alacrity, but a few moments passed before we could make up 
our minds to follow, taking a more circuitous route. Observing 
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his directions, we avoided the bog. But just beyond another 
trial awaited us. A rushing, nameless river confronted us, with 
a deep descent into it, and huge holes here and there filled up 
with boulder stones of an immense size. Here we all set to 
work and made ourselves a sort of very rough stepping-stone 
crossing, and the first to arrive on the other side pulled out her 
kodak and photographed the scene, which must have been 
picturesque ; but nothing remains, as I hear her plates and her 
father’s flask were in his pocket together, and the result was 
disastrous to the photographs. 

At this moment I must confess to a strong feeling akin to 
despair. We were hot, hungry, and tired; an even steeper 
mountain lay before us, and, for myself, if there had been a 
way of escape from behind I am afraid I should have availed 
myself of it ; but, being none, there was nothing for it but to go 
on. So we set our teeth and silently began the ascent of 
another eleven hundred feet. With the Pillar Rock on the 
right and Kirk Fell on the left, we toiled on. The heat became 
intense, the track narrower and more difficult as we ascended. 
We paused whenever it was possible, and once, when we were 
resting for a few moments, we had what might have been a 
nasty accident. We were, perhaps, following each other a little 
too closely, and, while standing, my friend’s horse kicked at 
mine. My horse started back, wrenched the bridle from my 
hand, and I, not prepared for this, was pulled over by him. 
But luckily we were not at the edge of a precipice. I was up 
in a moment, seized my bridle, and all was right ; but we 
kept each other at a more respectful distance after this. The 
summit was reached at last, and we dropped down into Mosedale 
Valley, quickening our pace as we saw Wasdale Head in the 
distance—that little white house which represented rest and food 
to ourselves and our horses. Going down this valley we met two 
men in mountaineering costume, the first human beings we had 
seen. They looked at us with surprise, evidently much im- 
pressed, and as we passed them one exclaimed in most heartfelt 
tones, ‘Well, you are plucky !’ 

One and all, as we entered the little. inn, vowed we would 
have no more passes that day. By the road, and the road only, 
would we finish the last thirteen miles of our ride to Eskdale. 
On that point we were all united, and Burnmoor Pass was not 
to be tried that day. But, after chops and eggs, our views 
began to modify ; we looked at the pass in front of us, and decided 
that we could almost see the other side of it. It was child’s 
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play to what we had gone through ; it was three miles shorter 
than the road ; we all agreed that no one should go by the pass 
unless he or she wished ; we might divide ; and then at once we 
all settled that the pass was the only way. 

Calling for our horses, we started once more. The pass of 
Burnmoor justified our expectations. It was comparatively 
easy as regarded climbing, and some of us were of opinion that 
the beauty of the view superseded all we had seen before. 
Leaving Wastwater and the Screes behind us bathed in sunshine, 
colouring them a deep blue, we passed the shadowed tarn of 
Burnmoor, riding over the dark heather, making the contrast of 
light and shade appear deeper than it generally does from the 
very blue background. On we rode, here and there a grouse 
rising at our feet with its wild cry. Leaving the moor, we 
rode down into the curious little village of Boot, a place 
belonging to an old untouched world ; and from there up the 
lovely valley of Eskdale, putting forth its very best that June 
evening. Turning into the park at Muncaster, we rode through 
the long rhododendron drive, and, cantering along, agreed that 
nothing could have surpassed our surroundings. For here you 
have everything—the mountains behind you, the sea in front, 
and the old border castle of Muncaster standing high above a 
terrace where rhododendrons and azaleas, all at their best, flung 
themselves in reckless profusion. Here on the terrace were our 
kind host and hostess waiting to welcome us. It was a quarter 
to eight, and we had been in our saddles since 9.30, with an 
interval of half an hour. 

And when an hour later, in daylight still, we sat at dinner 
in the large bow window looking out on the distant hills with 
their foreground of the terrace, we felt we had nothing more to 
wish for, and our only regret was that our riding tour, like 
many other good things, had gone to join the past. The 
memory will long remain not unmixed with a sense of triumph 
that we overcame severe difficulties and accomplished our 
purpose. 
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THE PARTRIDGE 


BY THE HON. A. E. GATHORNE HARDY 


THE partridge (like the poor !) is and has been always with us. 
He is not an exotic like the pheasant with his Oriental brilliancy 
and morals, nor a rich man’s luxury, like the grouse, whose 
superior value, from a sporting point of view, depends largely 
upon the picturesque surroundings and glorious air which 
invigorate and renew the energies of his fortunate pursuers 
when August comes round. He is the spontaneous product 
of the soil, and requires no artificial feeding or expensive troops 
of gamekeepers and watchers. The hen partridge is a good 
and careful mother, and generally manages to rear a fair pro- 
portion of her numerous offspring in spite of the moving accidents 
by flood and field to which so many succumb. Decapitation 
by the mowers’ scythe in former days, and now by the even 
less discriminating mowing machine, claims its victims ; 
drowning by the heavy thunderstorms which are commonest 
at the period when the little birds are most helpless, destroys 
large numbers ; and even the fate of Korah, Dathan and Abiram 
falls to the lot of some unfortunates ; for in the hot weather 
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the heavy clay soil cracks into long deep fissures and swallows 
up a considerable number of careless babies which stumble 
into the narrow crevasses and are quite unable to make their 
way out again. Still, there are generally a good many left to 
face the ordeal of September and it takes a great deal to destroy 
the stock beyond recovery. Where nature proves unable to 
compensate for waste, it will be generally found that fresh blood 
is wanted, and the introduction of a few Hungarians before the 
breeding season will often produce the desired result. Breeding 
‘in and in’ is never satisfactory ; and I have known islands, 
isolated patches of arable surrounded by moorland and similar 
places, where nature being unable to provide fresh blood, and 
artificial means having been neglected, partridges have almost 
entirely disappeared in a comparatively short space of time. If 
fresh stock is imported in the form of eggs, it is a good plan to 
put some of them into the nests of wild birds ; for although, of 
course, paitridges can be reared under hens like tame pheasants 
and brought up by hand, I never think the result of such 
artificial breeding is altogether satisfactory. 

It is many years since I have spent a September in England, 
and therefore my recollections of partridge shooting in September 
date back to my earliest experiences of game shooting—the days 
of the muzzle-loader and pointer. It was still possible to use 
the latter in the early sixties without both man and dog being 
disappointed nine times out of ten by the eventual apparition of 
the now ubiquitous pheasant. In our part of Kent the great 
difficulty was want of cover. In the weald the clay is so heavy 
that turnips are seldom grown there, as they cannot be fed off 
by sheep in the ordinary way without the ground being so 
poached and puddled by their feet that the surface-water does 
not penetrate into the drains below, the fields thus becoming 
sour and useless. We had to rely for sport mainly upon the 
second crops of clover, the short-cut spinnies and plantations, 
the hedgerows, and the heavy clay fallows where the broken 
clods gave some shelter to the birds, and the coveys occasion- 
ally lay quite close in these latter in spite of the absence of 
growth of any kind. I can remember often staggering over 
those great fallows, and desperately hard walking it was! Those 
were days when I was difficult to tire, but it was not easy shoot- 
ing when a covey suddenly rose close to me, apparently off the 
bare ground, and I slipped as I suddenly pulled myself together, 
with the result that I was glad to secure a single bird, and 
proud indeed when a brace came down, even if one of them was 
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arunner. The old dogs were steady enough, and had learnt 
to down charge, and generally to display more patience than in 
these days of hammerless ejectors. Loading a gun was a work 
of some time then, and if Mab or Ponto had run in, or poked 
about among the scattered birds after the gun had been fired, 
the bag would not have been a very large one. As it was, 
thirty brace was a good bag for two guns, and forty almost a 
record; for, although there were plenty of birds, they took 
particularly long flights in that part of the world, and were 
very difficult to mark in consequence of the character of the 
country—the abundant woodland, deep valleys, and last, not 
least, the quantities of hop gardens. These last are really a 
sanctuary for partridges, as it is, of course, impossible to 
shoot among the poles and bine; and the birds, if they were 
wise, declined to be driven out by a couple of keepers, and even 
when they were foolish, very seldom went the way to give a shot 
to the guns, who could only guard a very small part of the 
large area over which they had a chance of flying. As to 
directing their course, it was quite out of the question. 
Organised driving was then never attempted in that part of 
Kent, and it was not till many years after that it was ever tried 
on my father’s estate. Gradually, however, as the place was 
often deserted in September for the moors, it became necessary 
to try some method of making a bag in October, and walking 
was no good, as the birds were out of the field at one end, as 
soon as the guns came in at the other. So, in spite of wiseacres 
and doubters who shook their heads over the idea, flags, flankers 
and education were brought into use; and now, although it 
will never be a good driving country, and sixty to seventy 
brace is quite a large bag for 6 to 8 guns, a day’s driving there 
is a most enjoyable form of sport. Experience teaches one 
something of the flight of the birds, and although it is impossible 
to gather them in large turnip fields or to keep them collected 
together drive after drive, the very uncertainty makes it more 
enjoyable. What splendid rocketers come sailing over the 
high trees: how quickly the birds turn and wheel as they 
detect the concealed danger, and how great is the satis- 
faction when a covey twists and flies right down the line of 
guns, and every man ‘does his duty.’ This, as we all know, is 
what England expects, but England is occasionally disappointed 
in the shooting field as elsewhere. Still 1 remember to this 
day one occasion, more than twenty years ago, when eight 
birds started to the left of a line of four brothers and turned 
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right down the vale of death, losing two of their number as 
each gun was fired, so that, in their deaths, they were not 
divided. 

I pass over briefly my early experiences of Lincolnshire 
where I spent a short time with a tutor before going to 
Oxford. There were plenty of turnips there, and the ground 
was as different as possible from the weald of Kent ; enormous 
rectangular fields with hardly any intermixture of woodland, 
and, of course, no hop-gardens. My tutor was rector of a 
small parish, one of four, each about a mile long and not more 
than two fields broad, and as he was no sportsman, and did 
not care to interfere with the neighbouring parson who used 
to shoot over his glebe, 1 was dependent upon the hospitality 
of the latter for my sport. By this I lost nothing, and gained 
the advantage of excellent dogs, a most amiable and accom- 
plished mentor, and a good deal of additional ground. 
Mr. Lutra (I do not give his real name although he had no 
reason to be ashamed of it) was a parson of the old school, 
something like Praed’s ‘Vicar.’ His schools were models to 
the whole neighbourhood, and he never neglected either the 
spiritual or the temporal wants of the inhabitants of his small 
parish. Still he had enough leisure to look after his dogs and 
enjoy a little sport as well; and I have hardly ever seen a 
small kennel better broken and looked after. He knew where 
to look for every covey of birds on his glebe, and it was a 
sight to see him with his old top hat and muzzle-loader, 
beaming with delight when the young entry of pointers behaved 
well, and indulgent to the shortcomings of youth, either in his 
four-footed friends or in the young companion who was 
privileged to accompany him. He was not only a first-rate 
hand at breaking pointers and other sporting dogs to their 
more important duties, but also had a great knack of teaching 
retrievers and water spaniels to dive and bring up things from 
under water. This he used to manage by beginning with a 
loose clod with long grass growing on it, which sank gradually, 
and afterwards working on to objects of denser specific gravity. 
He was a good man, and certainly none the less beloved by 
his parishioners for his sporting tendencies. One anecdote he 
told me against himself which I must relate at the risk of 
shocking ecclesiastical purists. When he was restoring his 
church he removed a set of old painted deal commandments 
which hung on each side of the chancel and replaced them 
with a more artistic production. ‘I did not want,’ he said, ‘to 
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waste the wood, so I had them whitewashed and turned them 
into a pig-stye. Next day, or soon after, a heavy shower of 
rain fell, and I found myself confronted with the legend : 
“Thou shalt not steal.’’’ 

I have had many happy days with partridges since, but 
although I love the little brown bird, I cannot now persuade 
myself that walking in line through high turnips and swedes, or 
thick champion potatoes is a very enjoyable form of sport, 
however large the bag may be in the evening. The bird I like 
best is the partridge which is bred on the fringe of the moor, 
and which sometimes is found even up on the high hills among 
the heather in the very heart of the domain sacred to his more 
aristocratic neighbours. How often in August have I followed 
a point ; at first certain that the dogs had found grouse ; then, 
after a prolonged draw, beginning to believe in black game, 
and at last startled by the unmistakable whirr and chatter of a 
big covey of partridges. One man I knew, whose exalted ~ 
position in the legal world ought to have given him a greater 
respect for the laws of his country, used always to shoot them 


- in such a place if they were big enough, even as early as 


August 12. ‘If,’ he said, ‘partridges choose to pretend to be 
grouse, they ought to be treated as grouse,’ and down they 
came accordingly! { have never been able to persuade myself 
to follow his example, but virtue seldom or never meets with 
its reward in this case. How often the coveys which were 
always getting up under my nose in August, have eluded my 
search in September and got away scot free or nearly so in 
the end. What a cunning bird is the moorland partridge! 
He does not fly far, but has a particular knack of just skimming 
round a knoll out of sight, and avoiding the patch of bracken 
where you make sure that you will find him, and sneaking to 
right or left into some much less promising lurking place. He 
never seems to think of stopping where he settles, but starts off 
as fast as his legs can carry him, and when your dogs at last 
get upon his scent, and you follow them breathlessly up some 
steep grassy brae, you often top the brow only to see your 
little friends skimming away just out of shot into the valley 
below, to repeat the — if you are beguiled into following 
them again. 

The moorland partridge, to which I have alluded, is a hill 
bird turning up in unexpected places and not to be confounded 
with the coveys which frequent the arable land on the fringe of 
the moor, taking only occasional excursions into the heather. 
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The oats are seldom cut and carried early enough to permit of 
their being got at in the beginning of September; but when 
there are a good sprinkling of them a day towards the end of 
the month in some of the straths among the hills is one of the 
pleasantest any one can be privileged to enjoy. The valleys are 
usually very narrow, with a river winding through the middle 
of them ; and in addition to partridges you come across every 
kind of game in the course of your day’s walk. Snipe get up, 
not merely in marshy places, but in the middle of the fields : 
black game rise in the turnips and potatoes, and perhaps an 
old mallard blunders out of one of the ditches as you turn a 
corner. I remember one such strath in Argyleshire, not far 
from Kilmichael, where we used to get 15 or 16 brace of 
partridges, and nearly as many head of other game on a lucky 
day, as there was at that time quite a good stock upon the 
ground. Our principal difficulty was that the coveys almost 
invariably flew across the river, and we had to choose between 
getting wet in fording the stream, or the long delay involved in 
going round by the bridges, of which there were only two 
there, nearly a mile apart. Once—and once only—I was 
tempted to ask a man loading gravel from a bed in the stream 
to give mea lift across in his cart. Never shall I forget the 
jolting I then experienced. It nearly shook the teeth out of my 
head, and I determined that any amount of ducking short of 
absolute drowning would be preferable to keeping dry by such 
an expedient. These birds, when they were driven on to the 
heather, were quite out of their element, and much easier to 
get at than the tiresome little customers I before described. 

I have heard it disputed whether the partridge or the 
grouse is the more difficult bird to shoot. Personally I should 
say that young grouse over dogs early in August are the easiest 
of all marks, and that there is little to choose between par- 
tridges and grouse rising in front of the gun when both are 
well grown and fairly wild. When both are driven partridges 
are apt to twist and turn more quickly than grouse, but these 
latter fly faster, to judge by the distance they are carried after 
they are killed dead, and it is necessary to aim further in front 
of them. It is difficult to lay down a general rule on a subject 
upon which individual knack, habit and inclination exercise so 
large an influence. 

In conclusion may I be excused for quoting the article on 
the partridge from Goldsmith’s ‘Animated Nature,’ and my 
readers if they gain from it no very authentic information will 
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be repaid for their pains if it induces them to turn to those four 
volumes of gossip on natural history, a subject of which its 
author was phenomenally ignorant. He tells us that the 
partridges are of two kinds, the grey and the red, and that the 
latter, the largest, perches on trees. ‘That in Greenland the 
partridge, which is brown in summer, as soon as the icy winter 
sets in begins to take a covering suited to the season. It is 
then clothed with a warm down beneath and its outward 
plumage assumes the colouring of the snows among which it 
seeks its food!’ But his most original and amusing statement 
relates to the method of breaking in the setter. He says there 
are many ways of taking partridges, but ‘that by which they 
are taken in a net with a setting dog is the most pleasant. The 
dog, as anybody knows, is trained to this exercise by a long 
course of education ; by blows and caresses he is taught to lie 
down at the word of command—a partridge is shown him and 
then he is ordered to lie down; he is brought into the field 
and when the sportsman perceives where the covey is he 
orders his dog to crouch; at length the dog from habit 
crouches whenever he approaches a covey, and this is the 
signal which the sportsman receives for unfolding and covering 
the birds with his net.’ 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions : that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of public school interest will be welcome. 

We shall be unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special.circumstances, and we reserve the right of using anything 
of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a 
prize. The Proprietors reserve to themselves the copyright on 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood 
that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE JULY COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the July competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. H. Vaughan Walker, 
Middlesbrough ; Colonel W. W. Hooper, Limpley Stoke, Bath ; 
Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb ; Mr. E. P. Orr Ewing, Eton Col- 
lege, Windsor ; and Mr. G. B. Duncan, School House, Rugby. 
Original drawings have been sent to the takers of other 
photographs, some of which are here reproduced. 
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SALMON FISHING IN THE RIVER ESK, NORTH YORKSHIRE 
Photograph taken by Mr. H. Vaughan Walker, Middlesbrough 


‘THE VILLAGE POACHER’ 
Photograth taken bv Colonel W. W. Hooper, Limpley Stoke, Bath 
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‘A FAVOURITE SPOT,’ IN THE VALE OF LANHERNE 
Photograth taken by Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb 


THE START FOR THE SOLENT ONE DESIGN CLASS, JUNE 1900 
Photograph taken by Mr. E. P. Orr-Ewing, Eton College, Windsor 
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AN AFTERNOON MEAL IN THE JUNGLE, NEAR MOUNT ABOO, RAJPOOTANA 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. des Dudley, Lieut, R.A., Plymouth 


RUGBY SCHOOL. COCK HOUSE MATCH, CHRISTMAS 1899. SCHOOL HOUSE v, WHITELAW'S 
Photograph taken by Mr. G. B. Duncan, School House, Rugby 
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DARTMOUTH REGATTA 
Photograph taken by Mrs. L, Waterhouse, Alresford, Hants 


BEDALE FOXHOUNDS. THE DUKE OF LEEDS, MASTER 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. H. Robinson, Troutsdale, Hackness, Yorks 


FINAL HEAT OF 100 YARDS RACE 
AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP MEETING, Igo0o 


Photograph taken by Mr, A, H. Human, South Croydon 
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| a THE BLACKMORE VALE FOXHOUNDS. MR. MERTHYR GUEST, MASTER 
ie} Photograph taken by Miss Guest, Inwood, Henstridge, Blandford 


A! HENLEY REGATTA 
i Photograph taken by Mr Jas. Wilson, Sidcup 


AIREDALE BEAGLES, MR. DAWSON JOWETT, MASTER 
Photograph taken by Mr. H, S, Sharp,\Bingley, Yorks 
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WEST CUMBERLAND OTTER-HOUNDS, ISEL BRIDGE, MAY 1900 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. Nainby, Cockermouth 


FRANK ROBBIE CLEARING THE HURDLES 


E SPORTS. 


GLASGOW POLIC 


Photograph taken by Mr. Thomas Johnstone, Motherwell 
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PIG-STICKING 
‘UNDER COVER,’ READY TO CUT IN AND RIDE SHOULD THE PIG BREAK FORWARDS 
Photograph taken by Captain Downes, R.F.A., lreland 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE FOOTBALL. ‘A HOT DOWN ROPES’ BETWEEN HOUSES AND COLLEGE 
Photograph taken by Mr, Edmund Hawkins, Winchester 
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CROQUET 
Photograph taken bv Mrs. Stourton, Paxton Hill, St. Neots 


YOUNG CRICKETERS AT ‘HURWORTH,’ STONEBRIDGE PARK, N.W. 
Photograph taken by Mr. Charles Lancaster 
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THE START FOR THE NEW STAKES AT ASCOT, 1900 
Photograph taken by Miss Eileen Filgate, Lissrenny, Ireland 


CI ASGOW POLICE SPORTS, J. MORRISON PUTTING THE BALL 
Photograph taken by Mr. Thomas Johns‘one, Motherwell 


A TUG OF WAR 
Photograph taken by Mr. John Lane, Elmhurst, Welshpool 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


TRAVELLING to Goodwood reminded me of a story the late 
Duke of Beaufort used to tell of an amusing experience at that 
meeting—another Goodwood anecdote curiously illustrative of 
the uncertainty of racing is related in my book ‘The Turf’: 
how the flyman who drove the Duke and myself to the course, 
and had a great fancy for Winter Cherry in the Goodwood 
Stakes of 1886, was told by the Duke that the mare had no 
chance (the truth being that she was only started to make 
running for Sir Kenneth), and how her jockey, fulfilling his 
task too thoroughly, got home a neck in front of the animal he 
was started to assist, and won the race. The present story 
relates to an earlier period, when the Duke of Beaufort was a 
Steward of the Jockey Club. Looking down on the enclosures 
from the balcony of the Duke of Richmond’s stand, he noticed 
a thief very busily occupied in trying the pockets of those who 
seemed likely to be carrying anything worth stealing, and after 
a time he observed the man annex a watch. The ‘ Blue Duke,’ 
as poor Lord Suffolk used to call his friend and neighbour, 
dashed down the stairs, having noted the course the rogue was 
taking, saw him cross the road behind the stands, and seized 
hold of him as he was entering the plantation. The astonished 
rascal was handed over to the police; and the Duke, well pleased 
with his little exploit, was returning to the stand by the nearest 
gate when the guardian of it stopped him and asked for a 
sovereign. The Duke informed him who he was; that, more- 
over, he happened to be, not only a guest at Goodwood House, 
but a Steward of the Jockey Club, and that he had left the 
course in the interests of honesty and good order to arrest a 
robber. The man most politely replied that he was quite aware 
of his Grace’s identity, but that he had strict orders to make 
every one who passed, without any exception, pay a sovereign, 
and the Duke ended the interview by doing so; though I may 
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add that I do not know where this gate was, nor why it should 
have been used when the cost of entrance to the stand is only 
a fraction of the sum here charged. This, however, was the 
story as the narrator told it. 


Meeting his host, the Duke informed him what he had done, 
and incidentally remarked that it seemed rather hard he should 
be charged a pound for doing policeman’s work for which 
he was not paid. The Duke of Richmond replied to the 
humorous remonstrance that the man was only carrying out 
orders, and he added, ‘You really owe another pound as a 
fine for smoking,’ the Duke of Beaufort having begun to console 
himself with a cigar. At this point it occurred to him that, in 
the language of the turf, he ‘knew something. ‘But why 
mayn’t I smoke ?’ he asked. ‘Because there is a notice up at 
the end of the lawn to say that smoking is forbidden under a 
penalty of £1.’ ‘Well, I’ve been walking all about the place,’ 
the ‘Blue Duke’ answered ; ‘I saw no such notice exhibited, 
and I am inclined to think that you can’t show me one.’ ‘Oh 
nonsense, there it is, plainly enough in big letters,’ the Duke of 
Richmond replied. ‘Well, I'll bet you a sovereign no such 
notice is exhibited,’ was the response. ‘Very well, come along 
and I’ll show it to you,’ the Lord of Goodwood answered ; and 
he led the way to the end of the lawn, where the notice should 
have been. As a matter of fact—a fact of which the Duke of 
Beaufort was aware—the board had fallen or been thrown 
over, and was lying face downwards on the grass in the 
corner. Certainly it was not ‘up’ or ‘exhibited,’ and there was 
nothing for it but the payment of the sovereign, so that the 
Duke of Beaufort’s energetic action cost him nothing in the end. 


About the last Goodwood meeting there is little to be said. 
As usual, the American jockeys had things very much their own 
way, winning fourteen races out of twenty-five, and doubtless - 
the fourteen would have been fifteen had not little Reiff made 
the mistake of trying to come up on the inside, where there was 
not room for him, on Jolly Tar. The results of the Thursday’s 
races were in one way amusing. Those who are fond of 
dilating at length on the wind-pressure theory declared that, 
with the gale blowing down the course, this was a day on 
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which English jockeys could have no sort of chance ; and the 
controversialists were ready to prove their assertions by elaborate 
mathematical demonstration. As a matter of fact, only one 
race during the day fell to an American jockey, and only in 
two races was one of the Americans even second, whilst in the 
Rous Memorial, as there were four starters and only one 
English jockey riding, the success of the invaders was not 
reinarkable. This, however, is not intended as an argument 
against the American style, the constant results of which, indeed, 
render argument unavailing ; and as a matter of fact the suc- 
cessful jockeys more or less ride more Americano. It is not 
often that the early two-year-olds maintain their form through 
the summer, but it seems that Princess Melton, who won at 
Liverpool during the first week of the racing season, is the 
best of the fillies, and it is not certain that Volodyovski, who 
won the Rous Memorial in a canter, is not the best of the 
colts. At the time of writing it is feared that that good, ugly, 
beast The Grafter has broken down, which is certainly to be 
regretted, as one cannot help admiration for a horse that runs 
third for the Ascot Cup and third for the Stewards’ Cup with 
8st. 121b. Admiration must also be extended to Eager, who 
was actually trying to give The Grafter 15lb.; and it was 
melancholy to see Eager badly drawn in the first place, and 
then, when gradually forging ahead in spite of his gst. 13]b., 
being doomed to play shuttlecock to the battledore of Master 
Willie, ridden by an American jockey who gave an exhibition 
of the chief weakness of the style—a total inability to keep his 
mount straight. 


At the time of writing Disguise II. appears to be doing a 
very half-hearted sort of preparation, which looks as if he 
would not be ready for the St. Leger ; though even if he were, 
Diamond Jubilee, if all goes well with him, would probably 
have the best of it; indeed it is difficult to see anything likelv 
to beat the Prince of Wales’ colt. Before the Derby Disguise 
had been tried a useful, but by no means a great, horse. 
Simon Dale is too uncertain to be trusted, and even if Codoman 
comes over, the French three-year-olds are distinctly bad this 
year, nor is he perhaps the best of them. It is a great stroke 
of luck for the Prince that La Roche and Merry Gal are not 
entered for the Leger. I think there can be little doubt that 
the former filly is considerably the best of the English three- 
year-olds, and it is heartily to be wished that she and Diamond 
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Jubilee might meet—in such a race as the Jockey Club Cup? I 
should certainly be inclined to bet. Good Morning is again in 
work, and apparently destined to run in the Champagne Stakes 
at Doncaster, where he might meet Veles and Star Shoot. 
Such antagonism would be interesting. It is a pity that 
Volodyovski and Princess Melton are not also engaged here, 
though it is possible that the last named and Star Shoot might 
meet in the Champion Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Derby on the 
5th of this month. The task of the three gentlemen who have 
to compile the Free Handicap for Two-year-olds is far from 
being an enviable one. How this idea of the three handicappers 
will work, by the way, remains to be seen. Some people 
believe that as two heads are better than one, two also are 
better than three. 


Poor Tait, the champion golfer, who fell while doing gallant 
service in South Africa, had so many friends that I have no 
doubt it will be a melan- 
choly gratification to a 
host of readers if I repro- 
duce this excellent likeness 
of him taken from a photo- 
gravure by Mr. Marshall 
Warre of George Street, 
Edinburgh. I had _ in- 
tended to notice other 
books and engravings this 
month, but space forbids. 
I may, however, briefly 
draw attention to the pub- 
lication from this office of 
‘Sport in War’ by Major- 
Gen. Baden-Powell, the 
book being made up of 
sketches, illustrated by 
himself, which he has at 
various times contributed . 
to this magazine; and all who are interested in polo will 
be glad to know of an ‘excellent ‘Polo Diary and Sporting 
Calendar,’ containing all sorts of useful information to those 
concerned with the game, edited by Major F. Herbert, and 


published by Messrs. Thomas & Sons, of Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square. 
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This story, which a friend at the front kindly writes to me, 
is not sporting, but it is too good to be left untold. Going the 
rounds of a Convalescent Hospital one day he found three 
wounded soldiers very busily engaged in pulling down the iron 
water-pipes which carried the rain from the roof and diligently 
breaking them up in small pieces. The earnestness with which 
the work of destruction was being carried out forbade the idea 
that the men were doing gratuitous mischief, and my friend 
was considerably puzzled by the spectacle. They were so 
busy that they did not see him approach, but looked up when 
he said: ‘It seems to be rather a pity to destroy those good 
pipes, doesn’t it? What are you doing it for?’ ‘Well, sir,’ 
replied one of the men, looking up from his task, ‘ you see, we 
gets half a crown apiece for these bits of Boer shells what was 


fired into Kimberley.’ My friend adds, ‘ Beware of purchasing 
relics of the war.’ 


It forms an interesting conclusion to the cricket season to 
consider what eleven would have been placed in the field on this 
year’s form to oppose an Australian team. Of course the 
selection depends much on individual preferences; but it will be 
generally agreed that we should make a better exhibition now 
than we did in the rather sorry series of Test games last year. 
Four bats have indisputable claims : namely, K. S, Ranjitsinhji, 
Mr.C. B. Fry, Abel, and Hayward, whilst Rhodes is, perhaps, at — 
this moment pre-eminent as a bowler. Although Mr. G. E. 
M’Gregor maintains his form, and the Oxonian, Mr. H. Martyn, 
is a fine stumper, the England wicket-keeper must once more 
be Lilley, with Storer as second string ; though were he not so 
poor a bat Huish might be chosen. The right of Mr. G. L. 
Jessop to a place on current form is beyond a shadow of doubt, 
for he is a far more dangerous bat than when he played for 
England at Lord’s in June 1899. Modern exigencies demand 
plenty of fast bowling, and Haigh has so ably supported Rhodes 
that his position should be assured. Mr. W. M. Bradley is not 
so good as last year, and though Mr. C. J. Kortright has re- 
gained the position he held before his strain, Lockwood is the 
best man. He is a rather better bowler than either of the 
others, and infinitely superior as a bat ; indeed he would have 
to be considered for his ability in that department and in the 
field. One of the two remaining places cannot be refused to 
Mr. J. R. Mason, for the Kent captain has done magnificent 
work with both bat and ball, whilst his clear judgment might 
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entitle him to be captain, if that post of honour were not 
allotted to K. S. Ranjitsinhji. 


The last place is, of course, the most difficult to fill. The 
eleven is open to the allegation that, despite the fine fight made 
by Lancashire, no representative of that county is included. 
With the highest admiration for that brilliant cricketer Mr. A.C. 
Maclaren, and while appreciating the batting of Albert Ward 
and Tyldesley, they must be reluctantly passed over. J. Gunn 
has done excellent service this year, and his uncle maintains 
his pristine form with the bat. To choose Mead is to add to the 
length of the tail, though his wicket is sometimes hard to obtain. 
The brilliant Oxonian, Mr. R. E. Foster, is, of course, a highly 
desirable candidate. Tunnicliffe, too, has batted better than 
ever, and J. T. Brown is always a great cricketer. But, bearing 
in mind the havoc he has occasionally wrought with his lobs, 
and the admirable pluck he has displayed at every crisis, whilst 
he has improved on all his previous form with the bat despite 
the harassing fact that he is for the first time captain of a great 
county, my choice would go to Mr. D. L. A. Jephson. There- 
fore, were the England captain to win the toss, the following 
would be the order of going in of a side which would surely do 
credit to the cricket of the Old Country at any time in the 
history of international contests :— 


ABEL. G. L. JESSOP. 
HAYWARD. LOCKWOOD. 
K. S. RANJITSINHII. D. L. A. JEPHSON. 
C. B. Fry. LILLEY. 
J. R. MASON. HAIGH. 

RHODES. 
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